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KUBELIK CHEERED 


HE SCORES A GREAT SUCCESS AND 
HAS TO GRANT MANY ENCORES. 








His Playing of Mozart Chaste and Technically Noble 
—Wieniawski, Weber, and Paganini Selections 
Dazzling in Technical Feats and Brilliancy. 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York, November 


30.—Recital by Kubelik, violinist. The pro- 
gramme: 
Overture, “The Corsair”. ........... Berlioz 


New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Concerto in D Major for Violin. ... Mozart 
Kubelik and Orchestra. 
Concerto in D Minor, No. 2....Wieniawski 


Kubelik and Orchestra. 
Bohemian Dance from “A Fairy Tale” 
Joseph Suk 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 
“Perpetuum Mobile”................Weber 
“La Campanella” (The Clock)... .Paganini 
Kubelik and Piano. 

Kubelik, the Bohemian violinist, gave his 
first concert of his second tour of the United 
States at Carnegie Hall, New York, Thurs- 
day evening, assisted by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, di- 
rector, and his own accompanist, Herr Lud- 
wig Schwab. He played before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 

He rendered the Mozart concerto, 
great delicacy, finely finished technique, and 
a tremendous and resonant tone. The ca- 
were an example, particularly, of 


with 


denzas 
clean, crisp technique and beautiful tone 
coloring. His rendering was scholarly and 
serious. He was applauded vigorously and 
was recalled eight times. - eS 

In the next number Kubelik, icons 
sicianly point of view, was les$ #6rtunate, 
while the Wieniawski Concerto>was played 
with excellent, clean and crisp’ technique, 
both by the left hand and bow-arm. The 
difficult spicato came out clearly and the 
harmonies sounded distinctly, in a manner 
not common with all the greatest artists in 
this composition. 

In the last numbers on the programme 
the “Pérpetuum Mobile” by Weber and the 
difficult “Campanella” by Paganini, Kubelik 
was dazzling, and the very soul of Paganini 
seemed impersonated in his being. His 
staccato bowing, double harmonics and 
tricks with the bow and fingers were one 
of the greatest examples of virtuosity ever 
heard in America; in this school of playing 
Kubelik has few equals and few, if any, su- 
periors. He was applauded vociferously and 
responded with several encores to the stand- 
ing and cheering audience. Among other 
pieces he played the “Traumerei” by Schu- 
mann, and a tremendously difficult compo- 
sition by Bazzini, also a Nocturne by Chopin 
transcribed for violin with piano accompani- 
ment. 


The New York Herald said: “His play- 
ing proved to have increased in polish, in 
grace, and in its intellectual qualities, but 
it showed no gain either in emotional power 
or in robust vigor.” 


The Sun: “He is straighter and manlier 
in appearance and his playing has gained 
something toward masculinity.” 

The Tribune: “Perhaps more depth and 
emotionality of tone (in the concerto in 
D Major by Mozart) might have warmed 
the hearts of the listeners more, but for 
beauty absolute—in quality of tone, in sym- 
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MME. MARIE RAPPOLD, THE GIFTED BROOKLYN SOPRANO. 
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WITHOUT PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


SHE MADE A TRIUMPHANT DEBUT IN GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK, AS 
SULAMITH IN “THE QUEEN OF SHEBA,” 
(Copyright by Aimé Dupont.) 








metry of phrase, in equability of timbre BUFFALO SHOWS ITS APPRECI- 


from the lowest tone within the utterance 
of the instrument, up to the highest reaches, 
in a sustained and easy grace, in a repose- 
fulness which banished all thought of effort 
—Mr. Kubelik’s performance was impec- 
cable.” 





Edwin Grasse’s Violin Recital. 
Edwin Grasse, the blind violinist, who 
wishes to be regarded not as a musician 
under a handicap, but on his artistic merits 
alone, gave a recital in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, last Wednesday night. His per- 


formance showed great sympathy, sincerity, 
and intelligence, and he rendered a difficult 
programme with marked facility. He was 
appreciatively encored and responded with 
an admirably rendered selection. 





Young Violinist Lost. 

A cable from Brussels says that there is 
no news yet of the young violinist Alfred 
M. Bard, of California, who mysteriously 
disappeared from his lodgings there October 
20. He is a nephew of Senator Thomas 


Bard. He returned to Brussels, stopped the 
night of November 6 at the hotel in the 
Place Royale and took a train to Paris the 
next day, and the police have since lost all 
trace of him. 


ATION OF ENGLISH GRAND 
OPERA. 


3UFFALO, November 28.—Notwithstanding 
several other attractions, the opening night 
of the Savage English Opera Company, 
which presented “Tannhauser” in a very able 
and satisfactory manner, drew a very large 
and appreciative audience to the Star Thea- 
tre. Of the old favorites Miss Rennyson 
especially was welcomed. Ottley Cranston, 
the Landgrave, was a most delightful 
singer, his noble, steady voice, always true 
to pitch, and his dignified expression being 
very commendable. 

The chorus sang generally very well, es- 
pecially the Pilgrim’s Chorus, which is so 
stumbling block, even in opera 
companies of great reputation. Francis 
McSennau as Tannhauser often had very 
good moments; his singing and interpreta- 
tion during the last act were most natural 
and dramatic. 

Victor Schwarz, new conductor of the 
Orpheus, has left for New York, where he 
will take part in a concert for the Colum- 


bia Club. 
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FIRST YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SYMPHONY 


MISS MAUD POWELL EXHIBITS HER 
FLAWLESS TECHNIQUE, 








Frank Damrosch Found His Audiences Younger 
Than He Anticipated—His Remarks on Beet- 
hoven’s A Major Symphony. 

CARNEGIE HALL, New York, Nov. 25.— 

First Symphony Concert for Young Peo- 


ple. The programme: 

Symphony in A major....L. van Beethoven 
Romanza in G major........... seethoven 
Miss Maud Powell. 

yo Oe ee 

ON SS Dy 

EE RS Pee eee 
Miss Maud Powell. 

Overture “Sakuntala”........... Goldmark 


Before the rendering of the Beethoven 
Symphony Frank Damrosch gave an anal- 
ysis of the work, explaining the different 
themes to the young people, as is the cus- 


tom at these concerts. He also made a 
neat little speech in which he reviewed the 
work of the past twelve seasons, and 


among other things, said that at the first 
concert, twelve years ago, he had prepared 
his explanatory remarks for young ladies 
and gentlemen eighteen and twenty years 
of age; but as he looked out in the audi- 
ence he was surprised to see that the aver- 
age age of the audience was from eight to 
ten years and that it was truly a concert 
for the education of young people. 

In regard to the symphony, he said that 
Beethoven's to the 
and appealed to one to such an extent that 


music appealed soul 
unfold one’s nature to discover 
its beauties. In this respect Beethoven dif- 
fers from many modern composers who 
try to picture certain definite objects and 
subjects in their music. 

Miss Powell gave a broad and dignified 
rendition of Beethoven’s romanza, for 
which she received applause and was re- 
called several times. 

“Sous les tilleuls” is from the Alsacian 
suite. It is a charming composition, open- 
ing with united strings. The sound of the 
cathedral chimes in the distance can be 
heard. It was very neatly and beautifully 
played by the orchestra. The obligato for 
two ‘cellos came out with a full round tone. 
The audience demanded a repetition. 

Miss Powell gave a perfect performance 
of Dvorak’s “Slavic Dance” and the “Zapo- 


one could 


teado” by Sarasate, overcoming the tech- 
nical difficulties with apparent ease and 
playing with depth of feeling and fire. The 


nervousness that was very apparent in the 
Beethoven number was entirely gone, and 
the artist was herself and moved her 
audience to enthusiasm. She was recalled 
again and again. The concert was closed 
with Goldmark’s overture “Sakuntala.” 





Dean of College of Fine Arts of Syracuse 
Is Stricken. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 30—Ensign Mc- 
Chesney, dean of the College of Fine Arts 
of Syracuse, died suddenly to-day. He was 
professor of music, painting, and modern 
languages, 
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‘THEODORE THOMAS'S SUC “CESSOR 


FREDERICK A. STOCK is” THE IDEAL MAN FOR 
CONDUCTOR OF THE CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


Frederick A. Stock, whose ability as 
shown at the concerts of the Thomas Or- 
chestra in Chicago since the death of the 
honored Theodore Thomas has attracted 
national attention, is clearly of all merr the 
one best fitted to carry on Mr. Thomas’s 
work after his death. 





FREDERICK A. STOCK, THE ACCOMPLISHED 


TLE OF THEODORE THOMAS HAS FALLEN. 


the trying and delicate situation, Stock ac- 
quitted himself so modestly, and yet so 
meritoriously, that the people are recon- 
ciled to the situation, and attracted to the 
young David who was destined to fearless- 
ly follow the giant of modern musical di- 
He has since continued to prove 


rectors. 


CHICAGO CONDUCTOR, UPON WHOM THE MAN- 


HE IS ADMIRABLY 


MAINTAINING THE PRESTIGE OF THE ORCHESTRA. 
(Photo. by Longdon, Chicago.) 


Mr. Stock has had a notable career. He 
was born in Jiilich, Germany, Nov. 11, 
1872. He early evidenced musical pre- 
cocity to a remarkable degree, and was 
placed in the Cologne Conservatory, and 
in this great institution studied with Gus- 
tav Jensen, Engelbert Humperdinck, and 
the late Franz Wiillner. His experience 
with these masters advanced his musican- 
ship in accord with his natural gifts; and 
he soon found a position in an orchestra, 
where his qualities of artistic generalship 
led to his rapid advance. 

The late Theodore Thomas, ever alert 
to learn of rising musicians, engaged Mr. 
Stock to come to this country in 1895, and 
he became a member of the Chicago Or- 
chestra. Again the strong traits of 
Stock’s ability manifested itself, and he 
was selected by Mr. Thomas as his assist- 
ant, to succeed Max Bendix. His rare 
quality of genius and generalship kept him 
close in the esteem of the leader. When 
Theodore Thomas died, many directors of 
note in the world of music felt that they 
might be called to wave his baton; but in 
all justice the leadership devolved upon 
Stock. Up to this time the young assist- 
ant director had been exceedingly indus- 
trious in teaching and writing, all of his 
time outside of rehearsals. being given to 
composition. The most important of his 
works, “Symphonic Variations,” and the 
striking “Symphonic Poem” (Morning and 
Night), have been played with success by 
the orchestra; and a number of his minor 
compositions have been praised for their 
originality and merit. 

When Mr. Stock took up the great work 
the dead leader laid down, he was placed 
in a critically trying position. The spirit 
of Theodore Thomas was so knit in the 
very fiber of the great orchestral organi- 
zation he had created that it was difficult 
to stand in his place before the people. In 


that he had the strength and breadth of 
view, as well as the rare poetic quality, to 
perpetuate the work begun and carried on 
by the great dead director, who battled so 
valiantly and so long and so successfully 
for the betterment of ntusical taste in 
America. 

Great as he might have been, a new 
leader and a stranger, were his notions 
drastically opposed to those of Theodore 
Thomas, he would hardly have been ac- 
ceptable, no matter how artistically alien 
were his ideals. Frederick Stock had the 
temperament and training of Theodore 
Thomas by long association; but he had 
also that wider vision that lifted him 
superior to mere servile imitation. Fate 
evidently destined him for the high posi- 
tion he fills so modestly and so meritor- 
iously. 





Philadelphia Grand Opera Very Strongly 
Supported. 


Grand opera shows a distinct gain in 
a way in Philadelphia this year. The dif- 
ferent subscriptions for the season amount 
to more than $60,000, a sum about $ro,- 
ooo more than last year’s figures. The 
Quaker City, as well as New York, shows 
its love of grand opera by a liberal sub- 
scription at the outset. The season is to 
be two weeks longer than that of last 
year, performances being given every 
Tuesday evening from December sth to 
February 2oth, inclusive. There will be 
two Thursday matinees, on December 28th 
and March ist. 

_ The cast of the opening opera, “La 
Favorita,” will include Mme. Edyth 
Walker and Messrs. Caruso, Scotti and 
Plangon. Mr. Vigna will conduct. 





Francis Rogers gave a song recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, last Mon- 
day afternoon, rendering compositions by 
Liszt, Brahms, Schubert, and others, and 
- some English, Scotch, and Irish jolli- 
ies 
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GADSKI AGAIN AND AGAIN 
RECALLED. 





She Appears with Boston Symphony be- 
fore a Crowded House in Portland, lle. 
City Haut, Portland, Me. Nov. 22.— 

Concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra. Mme. Gadski, soloist. The pro- 
gramme: 
Academic Overture, Op. 80....... Brahms 


Elizabeth’s Greeting, from Act IL, 
WT OERSOE aoc cos sadnc 00 bekes Wagner 
Symphonic Poem, “The Wood Dove” 
(after Erben’s like-named ballad), 


CR TED Galen ss 600 0cce ssp enenetiel Dvorak 
Recitative and Aria from “The Mar- 

pinme GF PiAte’ «os isce.ccsccccte Mozart 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 

WD 6 cecsagaeeerese te wamese Tschaikowsky 


This was the first of the five concerts 
in the Ellis series, City Hall being filled 
to overflowing. Madame Gadski_ was 
again and again recalled to bow her ap- 
preciation, declining appeals for encores 
which were most insistent in their warmth 
and earnestness. 

Mr. Gericke conducted to the evident sat- 
isfaction of the audience. The strongest 
number of the evening was Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor. 





GERARDY GIVES A WONDERFUL 
PERFORMANCE. 





He Makes a Striking Impression in 
Philadelphia. 


Gérardy was the soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra last Friday afternoon in 
the Quaker City, when he revealed his 
surprising growth as an artist which is 
visible year by year. 

At the Academy of Music he gave a 
wonderful performance of the symphonic 
variations of Boellmann. From this exact- 
ing composition he got all the good tone 
and expression that it is possible for any 
‘cellist to extract from his instrument. 
The enthusiasm with which he was repeat- 
edly recalled was very pronounced. 

Mr. Scheel rendered Goldmark’s “Rustic 
Wedding” with a fine appreciation of his 
poetic qualities and made a particularly 
pleasing impression with the andante. 

The programme was concluded with 
Richard Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung,” 
which was rendered with the well known 
beauty of execution for which the orches- 
tra is famous. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Schubert 
Glee Club. 

The Schubert Glee Club of Jersey City 
will celebrate this year its twentieth anni- 
versary, and in order to make this event 
conspicuous the Club has arranged for two 
Festival Concerts to be given under the di- 
rection of Louis R. Dressler on Tuesday 
evenings, December 5 and April 17. The 
Club now numbers seventy-five voices, and 
at its first concert, December 5th, it will 
have the assistance of Mme. Shotwell 
Piper, soprano, Miss Avice Boxall, harp- 
ist, and an orchestra of thirty musicians 
selected from the New York Philharmonic 
Society. The entire concert will be under 
the direction of Mr. Dressler. One of the 
features of the programme will be the 
first performance of the prize song, which 
was offered by the Schubert Glee Club, and 
which was awarded to Mr. John Hyatt 
Brewer, the conductor of the Apollo Club, 
of Brooklyn. This composition, entitled 
“The Lord of the Dunderberg,” will have 
the accompaniment of the full orchestra. 

At the second concert, in April, the club 
will have the assistance of the Women’s 
Choral Society of Jersey City, Mr. Arthur 
D. Woodruff, conductor, and also Mme. 
Corinne Rider Kelsey, soprano, Signor 
Campanari, baritone, and an _ orchestra 
from the Philharmonic Society. 





Schumann-Heink Goes to Europe. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sends greeting 
from Ludlow-on-Hudson under date of 
Nov. 24. The great prima donna sends 
a subscription to MusicaL AMERICA. 
She writes: “I send you a subscription 
with my best wishes, and wish you good 
luck. I am resting here, but shall sail for 
Europe Jan. 4 on a starring tour in con- 
certs,” 


"MME, SEMBRIGH = 
GIVEN OVATION 


REAPPEARANCE IN GRAND OPERA 
DELIGHTS LARGE AUDIENCE. 





** Rigoletto ’’ Rendered by Leading Singers of Met- 
ropolitan Opera—Caruso Thrills the House. 


METROPOLITAN Opera House, New York, 


Nov. 24.—‘“Rigoletto.” The cast: 
Gilda ....................-Mme, Sembrich 
Be eee ee Mme. Jacoby 
Giovanna ........ .Miss Bauermeister 
La Contessa, Miss Lawrence ) Pupils of 
Un Paggio Miss Vail the School 
er esses 4 ) of Opera. 
op ER oe ee .Mr. Caruso 
ESE OE a ae 
Sparafucile ..................Mr. Journet 
Monterone ................Mr. Mithlmann 
EE cients weiey Giiwe ote é-or bars Mr. Bégué 
NE i a Mr. Paroli 
COUPORG 4 vino s dada snccasccas eet Defriche 
UOGOTe bie ak acverhs sess see. Fogtla 




















MME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH, WHO RECEIVED 
AN OVATION WHEN SHE REAPPEARED AT 
THE METROPOLITAN LAST FRIDAY 
EVENING IN “RIGOLETTO,” 
(Copyright by Aimé Dupont.) 


Mme. Sembrich was welcomed back to 
grand opera last Friday evening, when 
“Rigoletto” was given in New York at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Her melodi- 
ous and beautiful singing in the part of 
Gilda won hearty applause of the house. 
She was in splendid voice and in a happy 
mood and made a delightful impression. 

The performance was on a high plane 
artistically and musically. 

Messrs. Caruso, Scotti and Journet 
stirred the house. Caruso’s renderings 
were thrilling. His Duke held the audience 
spellbound. 

Scotti’s Rigoletto gave an intensely pa- 
thetic presentation of the jester. Journet 
sang Sparafucile in a sonorous manner. 

Vigna, conducting in his usual vigorous 
way, infused life into the whole produc- 
tion. 

Mme. Josephine Jacoby must not be for- 
gotten. In the quartet in the last act her 
admirable gifts added in no small degree 
to the charm of the result. Miss Bauer- 
meister’s Giovanna won merited praise. 
The small réle of the Countess was com- 
mendably filled by Miss Lucille Lawrence, 
of the Opera School. Miss Vail was the 
Page. Messrs. Miihlmann, Bégué, Paroli, 
Dufriche and Foglia completed the cast. 

Mme. Sembrich was given a magnificent 
ovation by a big house, which made many 
manifestations of its pleasure to hear the 
old tunes again. 

Press comments were: 

The New York World: “Last night’s per- 
formance marked the first appearance this 
season of Mme. Sembrich, who sang Gilda 
with customary vocal grace and beauty. 
She was in a happy, singing mood and 
earned her applause graciously.” 

The New York Sun: “To descant on 
Sembrich’s art is to paint the lily. There is 
ground for impatience with those who pass 
their evenings in hunting for holes in her 
voice. Let them find flaws in her art if 
they can, for it is an art we should all 
adore.” 

The New York Tribune: “Mme. Sem- 
brich’s singing last night was a blessing to 
all; it had the quality of mercy in Shake- 
speare’s definition. Its liquid flow was a re- 
freshment to all who heard it, and awak- 
ened the hope that it brought its vindica- 
tion also to her who gave it.” 
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“HANSEL UND GRETEL” 


HUMPERDINCK CALLED SEVERAL TIMES BEFORE 
CURTAIN BY CHARMED AUDIENCE 





Second Novelty Brought Out by Conried at the Metropolitan Wins Public Favor— 
Miss Abarbanell’s Debut in Grand Opera. 


METROPOLITAN Opera House, New York, 
Nov. 25.—“Hansel und Gretel,’ opera by 
Humperdinck. The cast: 


Hansel..............Miss Lina Abarbanell 
Gretel .................--Miss Bella Alten 
ee BI ret are Miss Marion Weed 
The Witch.....;.:..Mnie. Louise Homer 
The Little Sand Mati.......Miss Mulford 
The Little Dew Man....... Miss Glanville 
aes Pls eee PTT! os 
Conductor—Alfred Hertz. 





marked contrast to the former presentation, 
the performance of last Saturday was a 
marked triumph for Mr. Conried. Every 
one was delighted with the beauties of this 
charming lyrical fairy story as revealed by 
the skill of the director and the forces in 
his employ. 

The libretto, which was written by Herr 
Humperdinck’s sistef, is founded on an old 
German fairy tale which in its manifold 


LINA ABARBANELL, THE LIGHT OPERA SINGER, WHO MADE A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 


IN GRAND OPERA AS HANSEL 


IN “HANSEL UND GRETEL.” 


(Copyright by Aimé Dupont.) 


Sumptuous stage settings, admirable 
singing and acting, and the presence of 
the composer himself made the revival of 
“Hansel und Gretel” last Saturday after- 
noon a notable event. This opera had not 
been performed in New York since 1895, 
when it was inadequately produced at 
Daly’s Theatre and was not a success. In 


me ~ ll ————— 
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PRIMA DONNA, WHO GAVE A CLEVER 
REPRESENTATION OF GERTRUD IN 
“HANSEL UND GRETEL.” 
(Copyright by Aimé Dupont.) 


variations is familiar to the children of 
many nations. A little boy and a girl, 
Hansel and Gretel, are punished by their 
mother by being sent into the woods to 
gather strawberries. They wander about 
till night overtakes them, when they are 
put to sleep by the Sand Man, the fairy who 
puts sand into the eyes of German children 
and makes their eyelids heavy. They say 
their evening prayer, which speaks of an- 
gels watching over them, and the angels 
appear. In the morning they are wakened 
by the Dew Man, who shakes dew into 
children’s eyes to wake them. Afterward 
they happen upon the hut of the Crust 
Witch, who lures children to destruction 
by offering them sweet things to eat. This 
vigorous character lives in a gingerbread 
house made out of children baked in gin- 
gerbread. Hansel and Gretel start to eat 
pieces of the house, when the witch ap- 
pears and seizes them. She starts to bake 
Hansel in the magic oven, but as she is 
looking in Gretel pushes her in head fore- 
most, and she is herself baked and trans- 
formed into a monstrous gingerbread. The 
spell is then removed and the children that 
form the gingerbread fence round the 
witch’s house all return to life. The opera 
ends with a chorus of thanksgiving, in 
which the broom maker and his wife join 
because of their happiness in recovering 
Hansel and Gretel. 


f 


Miss Lina Abarbanell played the part >f 
Hansel with much archness of expression 
and dramatic ability. While her voice is 
perhaps a little light and thin for grand 
opera, it will undoubtedly improve with 
practice, and she certainly made a pleasing 
impression, and showed much grace of 
movement. Her work at Mr. Conried’s 
Irving Place Theatre, where she has been 
a popular favorite from the opening of the 
season in such German operettas as 
“Spring Breezes” and “Jung Heidelberg,” 
well fits her to undertake so sprightly and 
naive a role as that of Hansel. 

As Gretel Miss Bella Alten acted 
naturally and convincingly, giving much 
life to the action of the opera. She was, 
one critic expressed it, “girlish, naive, and 
radiant with the quaintest graces of child- 
hood.” Miss Louise Homer, strikingly dis- 
guised as the Witch, played her part for all 
it was worth, including the dancing, and 
sang with due appreciation of the “magic” 
effects intended by the composer. Otto 
Goritz as Peter the broom maker was in 
every way admirable. Marion Weed, as the 
mother, Miss Mulford as the Sand Man, and 
Miss Glanville as the Dew Man contributed 
to make the performance one of high 


~ 


merit. 

Herr Humperdinck appeared a number 
of times before the curtain after the sec- 
ond act and at the close of the opera, in 
response to the enthusiastic applause of 
the audience, which gave the composer a 
demonstrative reception. In the audience 
were hundreds of children, who were as 
pleased as their elders over the opera. 

Press comments: 

New York Tribune: “The stage pictures 
were always adequate and in some _ in- 
stances sumptuously beautiful. The opera 
was capitally performed. It is doubtful if 
Mr. Conried will do anything more truly 
artistic this season than this production of 
Herr Humperdinck’s opera.” 

New York Herald: “It was all very 
well done, noticeably better than at the 
creditable performances given under the 
late Anton Seidl at Daly’s Theatre ten 
years ago—quite as well, on the whole. 
said some, as it has been done recently in 
England and Germany.” 

New York Sun: “The whole score is de 
lightful and those who fail to discern the 
immense humor of the opera will find 
pleasure in its frank tunefulness and its 
rich instrumental texture.” 


To Aid St. Mark’s Hospital. 

Under the direction of Victor Herbert 
a Thanksgiving concert was given in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, last Saturday even- 
ing, for the benefit of St. Mark’s Hospi- 
tal. 

The programme consisted of an overture 
by Mr. Herbert and orchestra, aria from 
“Undine,” by Dr. Proell and orchestra; 
“Yester Thoughts’ and “Punchinello,” 
by Mr. Herbert and orchestra; aria by 
Mme. Delly Friedlander and orchestra; 
concerto, by Jan. Sickesz; clarinet solo, by 
J. Schenis; ’cello solo, by Julius Herner; 
songs, by Mme. Delly Friedlander; Rondo 
Capriccioso, by Miss Kolberg; Wotan’s 
“Fairwell and Magic Fire,” by Dr. Proell 
and orchestra. 

The music was rendered admirably, 
and the affair was in every sense a suc 


cess. 

















OTTO GORITZ, THE TENOR, WHO WON PRAISE AS 
PETER IN “HANSEL UND GRETEL.” 
(Copyright by Aimé Dupont.) 


OPERA-COMIQUE IN 
NATIONAL THEATRE 


COMMITTEE WILL TRY TO INDUCE 
CONRIED TO OFIIT IT. 


National Art Theatre Society Does Not Like the 
Idea of Light Opera—Wants a Theatre for Amer- 
ican Plays. 

Mr. Conried’s plan to give opéra-comique 
in his new National Theatre has met with 
serious objection on the part of the Na- 
tional Art Theatre Society. This organiza- 
tion thinks that the drama is sufficient. 

At a recent meeting the subject was dis- 
cussed and a committee was appointed to 
wait upon Mr. Conried and try to convince 
him that there is an opportunity at hand to 
render enormous service to American dra- 
matic art by the presentation of American 














plays. 
a. 
™~ 
ni 
BELLA ALTEN, WHO AS GRETEL IN “HANSI 
UND GRETEL” GAVE LIFE TO THE OPERA 


BY HER NAIVE AND CHARMING 
IMPERSONATION. 


(Copyright by Aimé Dupont.) 


The National Art Theatre Society is an 
organization which has for many years been 
agitating the subject of a national theatre, 
and it has no connection with the board of 
subscribers of the new Conried theatre 

The Society has issued a statement in 
which it speaks of its objections in t 
following terms: 

“A more serious point of difference is the 
announcement that one-third of the repre 
sentations at the theatre will be devoted to 
comic opera—to such light opera as finds 
itself out of place at the Metropolitan.” 

“In the 3,000 theatres of the United 
States the drama furnishes 90 per cent. of 
all the presentations, and surely one such 
as Mr. Conried outlines should find the 
drama in its tremendous range sufficient.” 


He Had Never Heard of Pumpernickel. 


A hairy little man, with the rapt and 
quizzical expression of a German profes 
sor of Sanskrit or fourth dimension or 
the reine Vernunft, stepped up to one of 
the Metropolitan’ Opera House doors, said 


the New York Evening Sun in its review 


of the first performance of “Hansel und 
Gretel.” There were operatic and social! 
personages passing through in swarm 
Mr. Conried was holding another -of | 

dress rehearsals, which are now a sy! 

nym for high society aff in the 1 

world 


“Wha'd’yuh want?’ demanded the dis 

tracted doorkeep¢ r of the modest strange 
“Vat iss?” was the rejoinder. 
“Where yuh goin’?” 


“T am going in.” T1 ( t 

“Who d’yuh wish to se 

“T will see Herr Conried.” 

“Can’t do it. Have to get a written ap 
pointment.”’ 

“But I’m ” The nam . + } 
tween a chuckle and a gurg! 

“Pumpernickel Ne 1 that 
name.” 

“l’m Herr 

“We don’t know 

Just then peopl eemed to | vet 
busy in a dozen directions at once and Mr: 
Conried, Mr. Goerlit M1 Weil, Ms: 
Hirsch and others ran up to 1 r 
As the stranger | 1 the vay. he 


found words at last 
“I’m Humperdinck 
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MME. RAPPOLD’S TRIUMPH 


AS SULAMITH IN “THE QUEEN OF SHEBA” SHE 
HAS WON A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 


METROPOLITAN OpEerA House, New York, 
Nov. 27.—“The Queen of Sheba,” opera 
by Goldmark. The cast: 

The Queen of Sheba..Miss Edyth Walker 


Sulamith............ Mme. Marie Rappold 
PPRATOER, o« 2 ve cccscoccss Miss Bella Alten 
Assad ...............++++-Heinrich Knote 
King Solomon.......... Anton Van Rooy 
Tee Hie Priest. ..30<.ssase Robert Blass 
Baal-Haman 2 ..sesssoses Adolf Mihlmann 


Conductor—Alfred Hertz. 


Mme. Rappold again appeared in “The 
Queen of Sheba” last Monday evening, 
when she sang with increased confidence 
and won an even greater success, from the 
artistic standpoint, than on the first night 
of the same opera last week. 











HEINRICH KNOTE, THE GREAT GERMAN TENOR, 
WHO GAVE A FINE RENDERING OF THE 
PART OF ASSAD IN “THE 

QUEEN OF SHEBA.” 


(Photo. by Burr McIntosh.) ! 

Mme. Rappold’s voice is a clear, sym- 
pathetic, and even soprano. She showed 
some nervousness at her début on Wed- 
nesday evening of last week, but so soon 
as she saw the marked favor with which 
an admiring house received her efforts she 
gained ease and assurance. The audience 
gave her several warm recalls. 

In Mme. Rappold Mr. Conried has made 
a musical discovery of a very high order, 
and he properly feels that his judgment 
has been amply vindicated. She is con- 
sidered by the critics to have a career be- 
fore her of more than usual operatic im- 
portance. With her remarkable success 
there has vanished forever the notion that 
an American singer must necessarily 
have a European endorsement before brav- 
ing at one bound the great ensemble at the 
Metropolitan. She had intended going to 
Europe to complete her studies, but Mr. 
Conried saw at once that it was unnec- 
essary for his present purposes. 

She is beautiful and her stage presence 
is impressive. She is the wife of Dr. Ju- 
lius Rappold, Jr., of Brooklyn, and though 
of foreign birth has been a resident of this 
country for the past five years. 

Mme. Rappold made her first appearance 
in public as a singer in London, her birth- 
place, when she was only five years old. 
She is overwhelmed with surprise at the 
wonderful success which has come to her 
with so little effort, but she says that she 
knew that the time would come some day 
when she would be a prima donna. 

Mr. Conried had found no one for the 
part of Sulamith, when he chanced to at- 
tend the Schiller festival in Brooklyn last 
March. After the concert he went to 


Mme. Rappold in delight and asked her 
to take the part of Sulamith. Mme. Rap- 
pold heard nothing from him all summer, 
but she studied the part of Sulamith and 
on September 15th was sent for by Mr. 
Conried. 


MISS BEATRICE 


EBERHARD 


Violin Virtuoso 








Will accept Recital, Concert and Orchestral Soloist | 


Engagements 
Address Maxacer, 68 West 834 St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Miss Edyth Walker sings the title réle 


in a manner which holds the close interest 
of the house. She looks, sings and acts 
the Queen admirably. Her strong indi- 
viduality is evident throughout her part 
and her beautiful voice has never been 
heard to better advantage. 

Mr. Van Rooy, as Solomon, sings splen- 
didly and more than makes up vocally for 
what he lacks dramatically. Miss Bella 
Alten acts Astaroth well and is especially 
good in the moonlight garden scene. 

Mr. Knote, as Assad, gives a capital 
rendering of the part, both melodically 
and dramatically. 

Mr. Miihlmann, as Baal-Hanan, and Mr. 
Blass, as the High Priest, are also effec- 
tive. 

The staging of the opera is of the most 
gorgeous description and far surpasses the 
Seidl production of 1885. The contrasts 
of color are glaring to some eyes, but Mr. 
Conried is true to the Oriental atmos- 
phere and circumstances, and rarely if 
ever has there been in New York an op- 
eratic scene of more multitudinous splen- 
dor in color than this production of the 
“Queen of Sheba.” 

Mr. Hertz conducts the opera excel- 
lently. The orchestra has been increased 
in the strings. It plays splendidly under 
the conductor’s masterly handling. The 
choruses show careful preparation, and 
respond intelligently and promptly to the 
baton. 

Something should be said in praise of 
the ballet, in which Luigi Albertieri’s care- 
ful training appears to splendid advantage. 
A more beautiful ballet has rarely been 
seen here, and it has more than ordinary 
prominence in this opera. 

The New York Herald said of Mme. 
Rappold’s début: “A singer practically with- 
out large experience and facing the ex- 
actions of Metropolitan traditions in the 











MISS EDYTH WALKER, THE TALENTED AMERI- 
CAN PRIMA DONNA, AS THE QUEEN OF 
SHEBA SHE MADE A _ SPLENDID 
IMPRESSION, 

(Copyright by Aimé Dupont.) 


company of seasoned veterans of her art, 
she missed no cue, showed no hesitancy, 
forgot no detail of stage ‘business’ and 
poured out her voice unembarrassed.” 
_The New York World: “There can be 
little doubt that Mme. Rappold is an op- 
eratic find. She is of pleasing and im- 
pressive stage appearance. Her voice is 
legitimately a lovely soprano of youthful 
quality.” 

The New York Evening Post: “A very 
favorable impression was also made by 
the débutante, Mme. Marie Rappold, who 
proved to have a pure, fresh voice of much 
charm, which she has learned to use artis- 
tically.” 

The New York Times: “An agreeable 
surprise was offered by Mme. Rappold, 
who made not only her first appearance 
on the Metropolitan stage, but also her 
operatic début as Sulamith. 





Vienna advices announce the successful | 
Miss Carrie | 
Bridewell, the American contralto, who ap- | 
peared here in concert last season. Miss | 


appearance in that city of 


Bridewell has been engaged for a series of 


performances at the Royal Opera House | 
| 1947 Broadway, “ Broadway Arcade,” 


at Olmuetz. 


PATTI SINGS IN PARIS 


ALBERT SPALDING WINS ANOTHER 
SUCCESS AS A VIOLIST. 





Many Distinguished Artists Appear with Colonne 
Orchestra in Concert Organized by Coquelin. 


The annual concert of the Society of 
Dramatic Artists was held at the Chatelet, 
Paris, Tuesday, Nov. 14, when a most elab- 
orate programme was presented. Colonne 
and his orchestra; all the principal artists 
of the Opéra and Opéra-Comique, with 
Mme. Adelina Patti and Albert Spalding, 
participated. 

Le Journal, of Paris, gives the following 
account of this event: “The concert of 
‘L’Association des Artistes Dramatiques,’” 
which was organized this year by Coquelin, 
“was exceedingly brilliant. Mme. Adelina 
Patti had offered her services, and a young 
American violinist, Albert Spalding, who 
made his début in a most remarkable man- 
ner in Paris last year, received a most en- 
thusiastic welcome from the audience. 

“This young artist was heard in ‘Aria,’ 
by Bach, and in ‘Zigeunerweisen,’ by Sar- 
asate. Bach’s work, which the most con- 
summate virtuosos attack only with a senti- 
ment of nervousness, gave Albert Spalding 
an opportunity of displaying remarkable 
qualities of style and purity. Adorably 
spiritual, fantastic, melancholy and tender, 
he produced ‘Zigeunerweisen’ with a pene- 
trating charm and a poetic sentiment that 
captivated and subsequently conquered the 
enthusiastic audience. Albert Spalding, 
who came over from London for this spe- 
cial solemnity, is leaving on a long tour 
through England, Germany, Austria and 
Italy, but we will probably have the pleas- 
ure of applauding him soon again in Paris.” 





Meeting of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society. 

An interesting programme was given at 
the meeting of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society of New York, last Saturday after- 
noon. Miss Eugénie Wehrmann, who is 
not quite nineteen years of age, was in- 
troduced by Mme. Luisa Cappiani, the first 
vice-president, and played daintily compo- 
sitions by Rachmaninoff, Chopin,and Mosz- 
kowski. 

Miss Maida Craigen gave a delightful 
reading of two scenes from Shakespeare, 
with an enjoyable encore, and Mrs. Els- 
mann, an advanced pupil of Mme. Cap- 
piani, sang Becker’s “Fruehlingslied” and 
D’Ardelot’s “Mignon” with a sweet, sym- 
pathetic soprano voice, with much feeling, 
and with a distinct pronunciation. Her 
singing was greatly admired. 

Mrs. Holcomb, the president of the 
Twentieth Century Club, heard Miss 
Wehrmann and asked her to play for her 
club Friday at the Hotel Astor. In the 
evening, at the instance of Mme. Cappi- 
ani, the young pianist appeared at the pri- 
vate meeting of the Manuscript Society. 





Witherspoon Not an Englishman. 


331 W. ssth St., N. Y., Nov. 26. 
My dear Mr. Freund: 

Congratulations again on your new paper, 
but you must not call Herbert Witherspoon 
an English basso. 

Witherspoon was born in this country 
(Buffalo, I think), was graduated from 
Yale College and received his musical edu- 
cation here, mostly from Walter J. Hall. 
He has had two or three concert and ora- 
torio tours in England, and that is as Eng- 
lish as we can make him. 

Good luck of all sorts, 
Lucien G. CHAFFIN. 





Ilka Palmay surprised Mr. Conried by 
her sudden arrival in this country a few 
days ago, and was immediately engaged 
for ten nights in an operetta called “Heis- 
ses Blut” at the Irving Place Theatre in 
New York. 


~CALVE IN CINCINNATI 


SHE OPENS THE SEASON THERE 
WITH A BRILLIANT CONCERT. 





Mer Kindness to a Little Girl Who Wanted to 
Hear Her Sing—She is to Appear in a New 
Opera Next Year. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 27.—Mme. Calvé and 
her company appeared on Saturday at Mu- 
sic Hall in a magnificent programme. With 
this concert the musical season of 1905- 
1906 was opened in Cincinnati. 

There could have been no more splendid 
herald for musical things to come. The 
prima donna was at her best, the assisting 
soloists were of the highest order and the 
audience was large and enthusiastic. 

Mime. Calvé was encored again and 
again, to which she graciously responded 
a number of times. aaa a 

Mme. Calvé last week amnounced to 
Musica AMERICA that. she would ‘be seen 
in a new opera next year. “I have just 
completed the libretto of a new opera,” she 
said, “to which one of the prominent 
French composers will write the music. 
All the details have not been completed, 
but I can tell you this much of the story: 
In ‘Carmen’ the man killed me. I have 
died so often that now I will change the 
order of things. In the new opera, I take 
revenge and kill the man.” This she said 
with a shrug of her shoulders and her 
most pleasing smile. 

While in Detroit, Mme. Calvé received a 
letter, which was delayed in the opening 
until she reached Cincinnati.: It was from 
a little girl, and read as follows: 


“I see by the papers you are to sing in 
Detroit Nov. 22. I was born on the roth of 
March, the first time you were in Detroit, 
and it was Dr. Brady’s wish that I should 
be called Calvé, for he was so delighted 
with your singing. Mamma said that you 
are the young lady that I am named after, 
and I would dearly love to see you and 
hear you, so that l eae be able to say 
I had heard you; but the tickets are so 
high. Won’t you be kind enough to give 
me a complimentary ticket? From a little 
girl that was named after you. I have 
two younger sisters, Hattie and Anna. 

“Yours truly, 
“CaLvE Boortz. 
“1207 Tenth St., Detroit.” 


“IT am sorry I did not read the letter in 
time to ratify the little girl’s request,” 
said the great singer, “but I shall send her 
a big picture of myself and souvenirs for 
her and her two sisters.” And the singer 
again took the letter, as if it were a pre- 
cious possession. 





Tali Esen Morgan leaves New York 
every Saturday evening for Pittsburg, 
where he is engaged as the director of 
music at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
and also of the Sunday meetings at the 
Alvin Theatre. He has a fine chorus of 
eighty voices and an orchestra of thirty. 
Sunday evening he takes the Pennsylvania 
flyer back to New York and is at his studio 
at nine o'clock. 


The New York Festival Chorus now 
numbers over three hundred and fifty 
voices, and holds rehearsals every Thurs- 
day evening in the church, corner of 
Broadway and 104th street, under the di- 
rection of Tali Esen Morgan. This is one 
of the few choruses in the country that has 
abundant of tenors and basses. There are 
no dues to pay and music is free. All 
singers are invited to become members and 
enjoy the rehearsals. 

The Woman’s String Orchestra Society 
of New York, Carl V. Lachmund, director, 
will give the first concert of its tenth sea- 
son next Wednesday evening in Mendels- 
sohn Hall. Mrs. Dora Valeska Becker, 
violinist, and Francis Rogers, barytone, 
will be the soloists, 

Gwilyn Miles sang in the fourth of the 
Chickering Sunday Chamber Concerts in 
Boston last Sunday night. 








MME. CARLOTTA REYNAL 
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MacDOWELL’S 
WORK ENDED 


HE WILL NEVER COMPOSE AGAIN, 
SAY PHYSICIANS. 








“ He has Crowded Forty Years’ Work into Twenty ”’ 
—His Brain has ‘‘ Burned Itself Away in Over- 
work,”’ 

Edward A. MacDowell is completely 
broken down by overwork and worry, and 
his creative work as a composer is ended. 
Physicians say that he may recover some 
part of his physical vigor, but that he will 
never compose again. This news will be 
received with profound grief by all friends 
of American music. 





E. A. MACDOWELL, THE COMPOSER, WHOSE MIND 
HAS BEEN WRECKED BY WORRY AND OVER- 
WORK. IT IS FEARED HIS CAREER 
IS ENDED. 


Hamlin Garland, an intimate friend who 
was one of the few permitted to see him at 
Hotel Westminster in New York this week, 
has made the following statement: 

“In view of the many inquiries concern- 
ing Edward MacDowell’s health, his 
friends ask you to permit me to make re- 
port of his present condition. Mr. Mac- 
Dowell is nilievion from profound nervous 
prostration brought on by insomnia and 
overwork. The crash came suddenly last 
March at the close of a very busy winter, 
and his physicians advised immediate re- 
turn to the country, and above all, abso- 
lute rest, believing that he would soon be 
restored to his usual good health. In- this 
they and all his friends have been disap- 
pointed. He has grown steadily worse and 
his medical advisers now take a very seri- 
ous view of his case. They say he may 
possibly recover some part of his physical 
vigor, but that he will never compose 
again. As one eminent specialist said, ‘It 
is a case of an _ oversensitive, highly- 
wrought brain burning itself away in over- 
work.’ 


SENOR. GUETARY 


Tenor, late of the Royal Italian Opera 
Covent Garden, London 
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Steinway Hall, New York 


“Absolutely temperate in all other ways, 
MacDowell has been too prodigal of labor. 
As a teacher he gave the best of himself. 
As a professor of music he delved deep, 
and the very intensity of his genius as a 
composer has caused him to run his bril- 
liant course swiftiy. To quote again from 
his physician, ‘He has crowded forty years’ 
work into twenty,’ and he must now be 
counted as one whose working day has 
entered on the evening’s dusk. He did not 
work for money, hardly for fame, but be- 
cause driven by some restless creative inner 
force. 

“He spent himself to enrich American 
music, and now, at forty-three, with the 
production of more than one hundred and 
thirty pieces of music of the highest qual- 
ity, his creative work is ended, but he 
takes his place among the really great com- 
posers of the day, ranking, as some of our 
critics have said, with Grieg and Brahms. 
His spotless purity of life and the lofty 
standards which he always upheld have 
been an inspiration to all who knew him 
intimately. It is a tragic thing to speak of 
him as though his active life were done, 
but so it seems we must now do unless 
some miraculous and unexpected change 
takes place. There is this small measure 
of consolation to those who love him, he is 
entirely free from mental or physical pain 
and quite cheerful.” 


Mr. MacDowell’s collapse is known to 
be largely, if not wholly, due to the dis- 
appointment and worry brought on by his 
forced resignation from the chair of music 
in Columbia University, the authorities of 
which were not in sympathy with his broad 
and cultivated treatment of music as an 
element of a truly liberal education. 





PEOPLE’S SYMPHONIES IN NEW 
° YORK. 





Mr. Arens Asks for $100,000 to Sup- 
port the Work. 


The sixth season of People’s Symphony 
Concerts in New York, Franz X. Arens, 
conductor, opened last Thursday night in 
Cooper Union Hall, the same programme 
being repeated in the Grand Central Pal- 
ace on Friday night and in Carnegie Hall 
on Monday evening. The numbers were 
as follows: 


Choral and Fugue in G minor....... Bach 
Air for strings from suite in D minor, 
Bach 


Fifth Symphony in C minor...Beethoven 


“Elsa’s Dream” from Lohengrin. .Wagner 
Prelude to “Meistersinger”....... Wagner 
Mme. Marx—Soprano. 

Large audiences greeted the orchestra 
at its opening concerts, and as usual Mr. 
Arens prefaced each number with lucid 
explanatory remarks and was listened to 
most attentively. There were _ seventy 

pieces in the orchestra. 

Mr. Arens formally requested the pub- 
lic this week to subscribe an endowment 
fund of $100,000, the income of which 
should be applied to the aid and develop- 
ment of the institution which has become 
so useful a factor in the artistic life of 
the community. 





Mr. and Mrs. Frank Davidson, of Buf- 
falo, gave a charming Chamber Music 
Evening on Thursday, November 23, as- 
sisted by Miss Agnes Mynter, piano; Mrs. 
Robert Gallagher, soprano; Mr. E. E. 
Tanner, baritone; Mr. Hugo Hofeman, 
violin; Mr. Joseph Ball, viola, and Mr. T. 
Amesbury Goold, violoncello. All the com- 
positions on the programme were by Chris- 
tian Sinding, who was born in 1856. The 
programme consisted of an Andante in E 
flat minor, for two pianos, five duets for 
soprano and baritone, Variations in E flat 
minor for two pianos, and a Quintette in 
E minor for piano, two violins, viola and 
violoncello. An appreciative audience en- 
joyed the entertainment, which was of a 
very high order all through. 

The Corning (N. Y.) Choral Society was 
recently formed with 150 members and 
announces its first concert for the last week 
in January. Louis Bostelmann is the di- 


rector. He is also the head of the Corn- 
ing Conservatory of Music which began its 


200 pupils. 
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SCHOOL OF ACTING, 


seventh season with an enrollment of over | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY'S: 
PENSION CONCERT 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OB- 
SERVED SUNDAY EVENING. 








Georg Henschel Assists—A Brilliant and Capti- 
vating Programme—Historical] Suggestiveness 
of the Occasion. 


Sympuony HALL, Boston, Nov. 26.—The 
first concert in aid of the pension fund of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra this sea- 


son was given this evening. The pro- 
gramme: 
Overture, “Dedication of the 

MTTTTET ELT Beethoven 
Pathetic Symphony..........Tschaikowsky 
Bacchante from Tannhauser.......Wagner 
i ery ee Richard Strauss 


The concert was not only in aid of the 
pension fund, but was the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the orchestra, 
and in commemoration of the latter event 
Mr. Georg Henschel of New York was 
invited to be present and conduct Beet- 
hoven’s overture, which was the first piece 
played by the orchestra at its first concert 
on October 22, 1881, when Mr. Henschel 
began his three years’ conductorship of the 
organization. He was most cordially re- 
ceived to-night, both before and after the 
overture, and a laurel wreath was pre- 
sented to him. 

Of Mr. Gericke’s conducting of the re- 
mainder of the programme it is unneces- 
sary to say more than that it was in his 
usual style. The character of the. selec- 
tions, especially of Richard Strauss’s tone 
poem of “Don Juan” and the Tschaikow- 
sky Symphony, was in itself an eloquent 
comment upon the progress that had been 
made in the musical culture of Boston 
since the orchestra was founded twenty- 
five years ago. With this progress, and 
with the progress as well of American 
musical culture outside of Boston, the his- 
tory of the orchestra is inseparably identi- 
fied; and it was felt by many in to-night’s 
audience that the concert, which was one 
of the most splendidly performed and cap- 
tivating in many years, registered and 
enitomized the highest development in 
American musical culture. 

Much has been said about the orchestra’s 
pension fund, and its objects are now fairly 
well known and are being liberally sup- 
ported. The revival of interest in it on 
this anniversary, however, will recall pub- 
lic attention to the fame of the orchestra 
itself, a fame assented to by critical opinion 
of the highest value and justifying the 
pride of Americans in a body of musicians 
which is far more than local in the scope 
and authority of its interpretation of the 
great masters. 

Mr. Gericke and Mr. Henschel had a 
right tc be proud, as they doubtless were, 
over the concert; and Mr. Gericke espe- 
cially, when he thought of the long labors 
that have been so grandly crowned with 
success. How many noble compositions 
have rolled forth their harmonies under 
his baton! How many great artists have 
appeared at his concerts, and how many 
aspirants have been glad to appear! How 
many reputations he has made while broad- 
br. Bra and deepening his own! 


CAMPANARI REAPPEARS IN 
NEW YORK CONCERTS. 


The New York Symphony Orchestra 
Gives a Fine Performance—Some 
New Music. 

The second of this season’s concerts of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra was 
given at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
Sunday, November 26. Walter Damrosch 
conducted. 














GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, THE POPULAR BARY- 
TONE, WHOSE APPEARANCE ON THE NEW 
YORK CONCERT STAGE WAS RECEIVED 
WITH GREAT SATISFACTION. 


(Copyright by Aimé Dupont.) 

The orchestral part of the programme, 
which was an excellent one, included Bee- 
thoven’s Second Symphony, Lalo’s Ballet 
Suite, “Namouna,” and a new piece for 
strings (Introduction and Allegro), by 
Sir Edward Elgar. The Elgar novelty 
proved to be an original and effective 
piece, and in its rendering the use of 
muted strings was very pleasing. The 
Beethoven symphony was well performed, 
and also the Lalo suite. 

But the real enthusiasm of the large 
audience was reserved for Mr. Campanari, 
who reappeared after an absence of two 
years. He sang a monologue from 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” never be- 
fore heard in concert in New York, and 
also another novelty, an excerpt from 
Massenet’s “Le Joxzgleur de Nétre Dame.” 
His fine baritone retains its well known 
virility and charm, and he still has the 
dramatic vigor which compelled a compe- 
tent critic to admit that Campanari is one 
of the few singers who are at home in the 
broad, heroic style of vocal production. 
Admirers of his singing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, which he left two years 
ago, were emphatic in their eagerness to 
have him return to that stage. 





Last week Stephen Fiske, of Sports of 
the Times, celebrated his fiftieth annivers- 
ary as a musical and dramatic critic. Mr. 
Fiske has also won renown as a manager. 
Years ago he successfully ran several sea- 
sons of English opera in London, 


An interesting pianoforte recital was 
given by Mr. William H. Barbour in As- 
sembly Hall, New York, Tuesday after- 
noon, Miss Katherine Trimble, soprano, 
was heard in a group of songs. 
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HEERMANN’S SUCCESS 


BOSTON SYMPHONY AUDIENCE 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH THE 
VIOLINIST. 


He Plays the Brahms Concerto Superbly — Women 
Lavish in Their Applause. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra in its 
concerts last week in its home city played 
Busoni’s new overture, a work which 
pleased the audience very much with its 
gay, spontaneous melody. Hugo Heer- 
mann rendered a Brahms violin concerto 
most effectively, and at the end of the 
number there was round upon round of 
applause from the audience, nine-tenths of 
which were women. 

The violinist showed a superb technique, 
characterized by great beauty of sound, 
exaltation of feeling, and warmth of ex- 
pression. His interpretation of the Brahms 
number was a most inspiring re-creation 
of the work. 

The orchestral numbers included C. M. 
Loefiler’s orchestral Fantasia and a Schu- 
mann symphony. 

Vincent d’Indy, the French composer, is 
to be the conductor of this week’s pair of 
concerts. 

[he orchestra gave its second concert at 
Harvard University last Wednesday even- 
ing in Sanders Theatre, playing Brahms’ 
Academic overture, Tschaikowsky’s Fourth, 
and selections from Berlioz’s “Damnation 
of Faust.” Miss Alice Robbins Cole was 
the singer. 





KARL GRIENAUER AND MISS 
HALL IN CONCERT. 





The ’Cellist Shows His Skill, and Miss 
Hall is Not Seriously Handicapped 
by a Cold, 

Karl Grienauer, the ‘cellist, played in 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, last Thurs- 
day evening. He was heard in Saint- 
sonata, in F minor, for ’cello and 
piano, a local novelty; in Bach’s Sixth Suite 
unaccompanied, and in two 
an arrangement of Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum” and Piatti’s “Scherzo de 
tian ™ He displayed ample technical 
ability and a full though occasionally rough 
tone. He was heartily applauded. 

Miss Marguerite Hall, the contralto, was 
heard in a Handelian aria and two groups 
of songs. Though she suffered from a cold, 
she sang in her usual agreeable style. 
Her selections were pleasing, especially 
the charming ‘“Wiegenlied,” by Cornelius, 
which is not often heard. 


Saéns’ 


> =: 
ror cello, 


shorter pieces, 





Christmas Performances of ‘‘ The Ring.’’ 


An afternoon cycle of “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” will be given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, late this 
the afternoons of Monday, the 
25th; Wednesday, the 27th; Thursday, the 
28th and Friday, the 29th. Subscribers to 
this special cycle may retain their seats at 


month, on 


reduced prices. 
will be sung on Mon- 
Homer, 


“Das Rheingold” 

with Mmes. Fremstad or 
W eed or R: appold, and Dippel or Burgstal- 
ler. “Die Walkire,” on Wednesday, will be 
rendered with a _ cast Mmes. 
Nordica or Msgr) Eames or Fremstad, 
and Burgstaller and Van Rooy. 
fried,” on the next afternoon, will have 
Mme. Nordica and Van Rooy in the cast, 
and “Gi * will present Mme. 
Mmes. 


and Walker will appear at 


including 


“*Sieg- 


itterdammerung’ 
Nordica and Burgstaller or Knote. 
Home \r, Alten, 
of the 


several 


performances, all of which 


will be under the direction of Alfred 
Hertz. 

Remember that the subscription to Mus- 
ICAL AMERICA is only one dollar. 
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ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK HERE. Miss. HALL PLAYS - 





THE DISTINGUISHED COMPOSER ON HIS FIRST 
VISIT TO AMERICA 





From New York He Will Probably Go to Boston and Chicago—His Notable Career 


and the [any Distinctions He Has Won. 

















THE DISTINGUISHED GERMAN COMPOSER OF 
DIDLY PERFORMED ON MONDAY NIGHT 


Engelbert Humperdinck was an inter- 
ested guest at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York last Friday morning 
at a private dress rehearsal of his “Hansel 
und Gretel.” He was the centre of interest 
of the two hundred «invited spectators pres- 
ent. Seated in one of the first rows of the 
orchestra chairs with Mr. Conried, he fol- 
lowed every detail of the performance with 
close attention. 

At the close of the rehearsal the mu- 
sicians stood and gave the composer the 


orchestral salute, which immensely pleased 
him, 

Herr Humperdinck came across the ocean 
particularly to see his opera brought out 
here. He is a gentleman of refined and 
scholarly appearance, who speaks in low 
tones and gives one the impression of quiet 
force of character. From his manner and 
expression in conversation one would infer 
that, notwithstanding the exquisite and 
ethereal quality of his best music, he had 
conceived and worked it out fully as much 
from the intellectual as the artistic and 
emotional point of view. This is his first 
visit to the United States. 

The composer’s greatest works are 
“Hansel und Gretel,” a two-act fairy opera 
which was produced in this city at Daly’s 
Theatre ten years ago under Mr. Seidl’s 
conductorship; “Die K®6onigskinder,”’ “Die 
Sieben Geislein,” “Dornréschen,” three 
operas of a character similar to “Hansel 
und Gretel. He has also written a “Moorish 
Rhapsody” for the orchestra; a Symphony 
in C; incidental music to “Der Richter von 
Zalamea,” and several other fine composi- 
tions for orchestra and chorus. 

His latest opera is entitled “The Forced 
Marriage,” a departure from his former 


Philadelphia 
PRITZ SCHEEL Orchestra 


Conductor 
New York Representative, J. E. PRANKCB 


“HANSEL UND GRETEL,” 
AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 





WHICH WAS SPLEN- 


style and fairy themes and a venture into 
the region of French comedy. 

Herr Humperdinck had a grand roll of 
prizes and academic honors to his credit 
before “Hansel und Gretel” lifted him into 
international fame. When quite young he 
won the Mozart scholarship at Frankfort, 
and then followed in rapid succession the 
Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer prizes at Ber- 
lin; visits to Italy, France and Spain; and 
professorships at Frankfort, Cologne, Bar- 
celona in Spain. In 1881-2 he had ably as- 
sisted Richard Wagner, whose sympathetic 
notice and warm friendship he had at- 
tracted in the production of “Parsifal” at 
Bayreuth; he also made piano arrange- 
ments of some of Wagner’s music-dramas. 

He was also for some years the musical 
critic for the Frankfort Zeitung, resigning 
that position in 1896, retiring to his present 
home at Boppard-on-Rhine. 

Herr Humperdinck told a representative 
of Musicat America that, outside of his 
two weeks’ stay in New York City he had 
not any definite plans regarding the rest of 
the time to be spent in this country. He 
will probably go to Boston and Chicago, but 
he has not decided upon visiting other 
places. He will probably sail for home in 
the latter part of December. 





Joachim Compliments an American 
Cornetist. 


For three successive Paris 


Chambers, the 
has been performing in the principal cities 
of Germany, where the cornet, for the 
first time, has taken its place in serious 
concerts with the best of symphony orches- 
tras, in recognition of its musical qualities 
when in the hands of a genuine artist. 

After attending a recent concert at the 
Philharmonie in Berlin, no less an author- 
ity than Herr Joseph Joachim wrote Mr. 
Chambers, expressing his sincere admira- 
tion for his wonderful talent. 


seasons, 


American cornet virtuoso, 


KUBELIK 


THE BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 


AGAIN IN NEW YORK 


HER SECOND VIOLIN RECITAL WINS 
HER PLAUDITS OF AUDIENCE. 





In Corelli's ‘‘ La Folia’’ She Shows Her Power — 
Encored for Her Brilliant Execution of a 
Difficult Number. 

A large and sympathetic audience greet- 
ed. Miss Marie Hall, the English violin- 
ist, at Carnegie Hall in New York on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, November 
22, when she gave her second New York 
recital. 

Her programme began with the sonata 
in E major by Bach, for violin and piano. 
She played this in a musicianly manner, 
with good clear tone and with excellent 
technique. If in the next work, Bruch’s 
concerto in G minor, she did not com- 
pletely succeed in bringing to light all the 
beauties of the composition, she rose to 
great heights in Corelli’s “La Folia.” 

This number was her piéce de résist- 
ance, and won the hearts of the audience. 
which responded’ gratefully. Her  ca- 
denza in this old masterpiece was superb, 
clear, and clean, and technically faultless. 
During the whole number her tonal color- 
ing was very effective and varied. 

The last number wes a group of five 
pieces, “La Complaisante,” by Emanuel 
Bach, “Le Bavolet Flottant,” by Couper- 
in, a minuet by Mozart, St.-Saéns’ “Le 
Cygne,” and Novacek’s difficult “Moto 
Perpetuo.” In this group Miss_ Hall 
showed her excellent schooling and good 
taste and played with finish and delicacy. 

The “Perpetuo Moto” by Novacek, was 
very beautifully rendered, and at the close 
she was forced to respond to numerous 
recalls by playing the “Romance,” by 
Wieniawski, from the D minor concerto. 

Miss Hall was ably seconded by her 
regular accompanist, Hamilton Harty. 


The New York Herald: “Once more this 
young English artiste challenged critical 
admiration and won popular applause by 
playing which displayed serious aims, 
sound scholarship and quick musical sen- 
sibilities. Indeed, in this last respect she 
noticeably gvertopped her playing of two 
weeks ago.” 





MARCEL JOURNET’S WIFE 
ROBBED AT SEA. 





She Loses Precious Jewels on ‘La 
Lorraine.’’ 

Mme. Journet, wife of Marcel Journet 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was the vic- 
tim of a $2,000 jewelry robbery on La Lor- 
raineé, on which she arrived at New York 
last Saturday. 

On the Monday night before her arrival 
she was aroused by an indefinable sensa- 
tion that something was wrong. Investi- 
gation showed that a bag had been dis- 
turbed, and that the outer door of her 
suite was ajar. 

The missing articles, which had not 
been found when the steamer reached the 
dock, were nine rings set with diamonds, 
a pair of pearl earrings, a fine gold watch 
studded with diamonds, a massive gold 
chain, and a number of diamond souve- 
nirs. All were gifts from her husband. 


Anniversaries of Operatic Singers. 


A well informed reader of the New York 
Evening Mail draws attention to the fact 
that November 23 was the twentieth anni- 
versary of the first appearance of Anton 
Seidl as a conductor in America, in 
“Lohengrin.” 

November 25 was the twentieth anniver- 
American début of Lilli Leh- 
“Carmen.” 

November 27 marked the tenth anniver- 
sary of the first appearance of Mme. Nor- 
Jean and Edouard De 
York, 


sary of the 
mann in 


dica and Messrs. 
Reszke in German opera in New 


“Tristan” being the work given. 
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GENIAL CARUSO 


THE GREAT TENOR GIVES HIS OPINIONS AS TO HOW 
A SINGER SHOULD LIVE 





He lust Be Careful as to His Choice of Diet and Moderate as to Its Quantity— His 
Three Months’ Rest in Italy and France—-He Draws His Portrait for Musical America. 


Signor Caruso, the great dramatic tenor, 
thinks that New Yorkers have paid more 
attention to some recent incidents in his 
domestic life than was warranted by their 
importance. He has left his former hotel 
and taken up housekeeping in West Fifty- 
seventh street. 

On courteously receiving a representa- 
tive of Musicat America, Signor Caruso 
remarked that the incident about his Italian 
cook was not so serious after all. It will be 
remembered that the French chef in the 
hotel where the great tenor lived during 
his New York seasons was wounded in the 
region of the culinary amour propre be- 
cause the singer brought his Italian cook 
with him and intended to install him in the 
hotel. There was a clash of authorities. 
The French chef won, and Caruso left for 
the repose of a household of his own. 

But the incident was, perhaps, unduly 
emphasized. The tenor did not bring that 
cook from his beloved Florence because 
he had inside secrets that no other cook 
had, or because he intended to chal- 
lenge the best cooking that can be done 
here. He merely liked him and wanted to 
to have him with him. 

Signor Caruso is a man of medium 
height and strong build, a typical Italian in 
appearance. He is broad-shouldered, dark- 
haired, good-looking, with a frank and 
earnest countenance. Evidently good living 
is not an indifferent matter to him, but he 
knows how to appraise and subject it to 
his proper use as a man and an artist. He 
is not so stout as some reports would indi- 
cate, is in excellent condition for singing 
his various rdles, and intends to keep him- 
self so. 

There is not the faintest sign about him 
that his head has been turned by success. 
At the suggestion that fame, money, and 
the other good things of this world come 
more suddenly and with a stronger gust 
to a great singer than to any other man, 
he looked at his interviewer with a prosaic 
doubt in his face and said something about 
the risk and the work. 

He is married and settled; his beautiful 
wife came into the room during the inter- 
view. With the steadying influences of a 
home behind him, he works conscientiously 
to perfect himself as an artist. His vaca- 
tion was largely spent in study in his own 
Florence. 

Asked about his doings after the close of 
his last New York season, he said: 

“After leaving New York I went directly 
to Paris and gave five performances in 
‘Fedora’ in Sarah Bernhardt’s Theatre. I 
had great success there. The London sea- 
son was a prosperous one, too. I gave 
thirty performances in Covent Garden in 
practically the same roles in which I have 
appeared in New York. Then I went to 
Ostend and gave one performance in ‘Rigo- 
letto.’ A‘ter that I was ready for my va- 
cation.” 

“How did you spend it?” 

“I went to my dear Florence, where | 
studied and enjoyed myself. Did I study 
under a master? Not this time. I worked 
alone. I traveled about a good deal, visit- 
ing various cities in France and Germany, 
and combined pleasure with study. I had 
three months of it. Then I went to Paris 
and appeared in one concert.” 

Asked whether he did France and Ger- 
many in an automobile, he said emphatically 
that he did not care for automobiles. 

“T am fond of walking and of horses. I 
drive my own horses, and I have some fine 
ones. A singer has to take exercise, and of 
the right kind. Riding in an automobile is 
not taking exercise. Yes, it is very neces- 
sary to be careful about one’s diet.” 

“How does the Italian cook come in on 
this question?” 

“Well, there is nothing special to say 
about Italian cooking. My curses on spa- 


ghetti, as regards its effect on the singer’s 
voice. It is not the thing you eat, however, 
but the amount, which is important. How 
would I look if I were too fond of good 
cooking, especially if I were to grow too 
stout for some of the rdles in which I 
sing ?” 

He made one or two horizontal circles in 
the air, describing an imaginary girth. 








ENRICO CARUSO, THE GREAT TENOR, AS SKETCHED FROM 





MEETING OF THE MANUSCRIPT 
SOCIETY. 





New York Organization Gives Two New 
American Works. 


The Manuscript Society of New York 
held its second private meeting last Satur- 
day night at the National Arts Club, in 
New York City. Two new compositicns 
were rendered from manuscript, one a 
sonata for violin and piano, by S. N. Pen- 
field of New York, the other a song for 
barytone, a setting of Kipling’s “The Vam- 
pire,” by Ernest Carter of the same city. 

Mr. Penfield’s sonata, which was played 
by the composer at the piano and Gustav 
Dannreuther, violinist, is a finished, well- 
written composition with an air of Old- 


LIFE BY HIMSELF FOR MUSICAL 


A'MERICA. 


His knowledge of English, which is in- 
creasing rapidly, proved for a moment in- 
adequate in the struggle to express some 
strong ideas on smoking. In this he is 
evidently not orthodox. I noticed the van- 
ishing point of a cigarette which he had 
been smoking vigorously, and observed that 
perhaps tobacco in that form was more in- 
jurious to the throat and general health 
than a cigar or pipe would be. I told him 
there were localities in the United States 
where a smoker of cigarettes was under 
the ban of the criminal law. He was sur- 
prised and amused. 

“I smoke all the cigarettes I wish,” he 
said, “and nothing but cigarettes. I never 
touch a pipe or cigar. Smoking does not 
hurt me in the least. I would not go too 
far, though. I try to observe moderation 
in all things.” , 

It is well known that Signor Caruso has 
excellent ability in sketching, especially in 
caricature. He had no photographs that 
he could spare, and, taking my pencil, made 
the accompanying likeness of himself in 
about three minutes. With rapid and easy 
strokes the profile and other facial lines 
and curves were made to assume familiar 
shape. He would say nothing as to his 
artistic gifts of this kind, evidently looking 
upon them as a diversion. And then he 
expressed the belief that he would have a 
fine season this winter, gave his best wishes 
to Musica, AMERICA, and bade his caller a 
cordial good morning. 





World charm, the minuet being especially 
graceful. The work expresses throughout 
reverence for the best traditions and has a 
Beethovenesque clearness of structure. It 
was well rendered and happily received. 

The song of Mr. Carter, which was ren- 
dered by Percy Hemus, a young dramatic 
barytone with a voice of great power and 
warmth, showed much individuality and 
merit. Mr. Hemus sang this and a few 
other numbers very effectively, his reading 
of Walter “Danny Deever” 
winning him most hearty applause. 

A delightful feature was the piano play- 
ing of Miss Eugénie Wehrmann, whose in- 
terpretations of numbers by Pugno, Grieg, 
and Moszkowski were made charming by 
her clearness of execution and delicacy of 


Damrosch’s 


touch. 





/ VIOLINS, CELLOS, BOWS, CASES, 
/ STRINGS, Etc. 


THE LARGEST AND PINEST COLLECTION 
RESTORING AND BRLEPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


VICTOR. S. FLECHTER 
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CONTRASTING PROGRAIIMES IN NEW 
YORK AND BOSTON LAST WEEK. 





The Eminent French Pianist Plays Modern Com- 
posers in Boston and the Old [asters in New 
York. 

M. Raoul Pugno gave his second recital 
in Boston on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week, playing a programme of modern 
composers, and came to New York for the 
first of his series of recitals on the follow- 
ing afternoon. At the latter concert he 
gave a programme of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century compositions similar to 
that rendered in Boston recently. r 

The contrast was very marked between 
the first programme in Boston, containing 
such dainty, quaint numbers as the works 
of Rameau, Couperin, and Scarlatti, and the 
second one, which was made strenuously 
interesting by such robust show pieces as 
the Franck prelude and fugue and Schu- 
mann’s “Faschingschwank.” 

The Wednesday afternoon programme 
was as follows: 

Prélude, Choral, et Fugue..........Franck 


Faschingschwank .............. Schumann 
Ballade, G minor—Nocturne, E major 


—Impromptu Posthume—Polonaise, 

eR 9 eer Chopin 
Nocturne, D flat major, Op. 36...... Fauré 
Helvetia Valse, No. 3... .....se00. D’Indy 
Sérénade a la Lune............. R. Pugno 
TE ehninak saeane oes evanre's Lisst 


M. Pugno was naturally thoroughly at 
home in such a collection of numbers, for 
Schumann and Chopin are two of his fa- 
vorite composers. His Chopin playing was 
refreshingly free from the effeminacy to 
which the concert-going public is so accus- 
tomed. He rendered the Chopin numbers 
in perfect rhythm, without the sugariness 
or sentimentality which are so familiar, and 
this feature of the programme was delight- 
ful. 

In the great Schumann number he was 
truly magnificent. Of the manner in which 
he played this the Boston Transcript said: 


“In the Faschingschwank Mr. Pugno 
more nearly struck his gait. We heard 
then the sparkling tone—hard always, but 
crystalline in clearness and with the dia- 
mond’s glow. We had the technic that Mr. 
Pugno delights to make fairly madcap at 
times. He could not put it in a too run- 
away humor for Schumann’s mad music.” 

In New York M. Pugno played his old 
programme with great crispness, accuracy 
and finish. His technique was at its best, 
and his attitude most sympathetic toward 
the composers whose moods he interpreted 
in so dashing and polished a manner. 

His programme was made up of char- 
acteristic compositions by the following 
composers: Couperin (1668-1733), Rameau 
(1683-1764), Paradies (1710-1792), Scar- 
latti (1659-1725), Sebastian Bach (1685- 
1750), Handel (1685-1759), Haydn (1732- 
1809), and Mozart (1756-1791). 

Newspaper comments were: 

New York Tribune: “He follows the in- 
sistent first principle of Thalberg, and 
‘sings vpon the piano.’ His technic 1s well- 
nigh flawless, but the listener does not think 
of that technic because his ears are ravished 
by the sparkle, the radiance, the sheer 
beauty of tone.” 

New York World: “Compositions of the 
calibre presented yesterday exactly suit the 
style of Pugno’s playing. He makes a spe- 
cialty of delicate effects and works out 
these old pieces with cameo-like clearness. 
His fleet fingers and his delicate touch 
served his purposes delightfully.” 

New York Herald: “As usual, Mr. 


Pugno’s touch was crisp and even, his ped- 
aling exact and his phrasing excellent.” 
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Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism. 








No one will begrudge the honor paid to 
Edward A. MacDowell, whom some have 
called our leading American composer, by 
the formation of a club in New York to 
study his works, which has been brought 
about by the co-operation of several dis- 
tinguished authors, artists, and musicians. 
There is no lack of appreciation of the 
noble work that Mr. MacDowell has done 
for American music, and he has at last 
come into his own. His fame is secure. 





A lover of Beethoven, says the critic of 
the New York Sun, got the hideous notion 
into his head at a recent concert of the 
Kneisel Quartet that the insatiable ap- 
petite for novelty was driving Beethoven 
off the face of the earth. Then the critic 
hurried home to consult his scrap books 
for the past season in New York, and 
found that more than thirty works of the 
master had been performed during 1904-5. 
This discovery, he adds, made it obvious 
that “Beethoven was still remembered as 
a composer of considerable merit.” Sem- 
per fama crescat—may his fame always 
grow! 





M. d’Indy declares that he cannot write 
to the words of others, and that that is the 
reason why he did the librettos of his two 
operas himself. The true explanation, 
though, probably is that the French com- 
poser is a man of too much mental force 
and too exalted ideals to find the librettos 
of other men entirely suited to his pur- 
poses, 





In New York between $75,000 and $100,- 
000 is spent every winter by a few depart- 
ment stores for free vocal and instru- 
mental music. As they spend this amount 
simply to attract purchasers into their es- 
tablishments, they must feel repaid for the 
large outlay in the increased sale of their 
wares. 





The distinguished house of Chickering 
& Sons, the Boston piano manufacturers, 
who were noted as much as fifty years 
ago for their interest in furthering musi- 
cal culture by high grade concerts, are 
continuing in the path of loyalty to tra- 
ditions, and the Chickering Sunday after- 
noon concerts in Boston are a notable fea- 
ture of the musical season. 


LIBELING THE PROFESSION. 

There is no higher class publication in 
the United States than “The Outlook,” 
and it is with regret, therefore, that I see 
that it has admitted to its columns an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Musician in Society,” by 
Robert S. Schauffler, in which the musical 
profession is grossly libelled and a view 
taken of it which shows that the writer 
shares the prejudice of twenty-five years 
ago and is not in touch with conditions as 
they are to-day. 

It is not true, as Mr. Schauffler says, 
that the word “musician” connotes to the 
average American “a freakish, long-haired 
foreigner of doubtful morals, undesirable 
as a citizen and barely to be tolerated for 
what he can do.” I could easily give a 
long list, not only of artists, but of resident 
musicians and teachers, who are gladly ac- 
cepted even in the best society,—perhaps 
not in “the 400,”—as the social equals of 
their hosts. Among our great manufac- 
turers of musical instruments, as well in 
the homes of leading business men, it is 
considered an honor to have an artist or 
musician as a guest; and as for the country 
outside of New York, the advent of an 
artist is hailed with delight; while no one 
occupies a better social position in the com- 
munity than the teacher and musician, if 
they live anything like reputable lives. 

Such an assertion as that made by Mr. 
Schauffler is much on a line with those 
which describe the newspaper man as a 
“reckless Bohemian, who smells of whiskey 
and tobacco smoke, and who is never re- 
ceived in polite society further than the 
door-step of the house to which he is sent 
as a reporter.” To-day newspaper men, 
and especially newspaper editors, are not 
only received in the best society but are to 
be found at the speakers’ tables at impor- 
tant functions. Many of them have be- 
come well-to-do, if not wealthy, and are 
centers of social circles of influence as 
well as of the highest character. 

Mr. Schauffler’s declaration that “it has 
become almost a disgrace to carry a violin 
box down Fifth Avenue,” and that “the 
hotel porter looks as askance at the ’cello 
bag as he would at the carpet-bag,” may be 
humorous, but it is not true, nor do I 
know that the hotel porter has become the 
censor of morals or the arbiter of social 
standing in this country. 

That many of the orchestras are subsid- 
ized is true; that many musicians are 
poor is also true. But the poverty of the 
musician is the poverty of the average pro- 
fessional man. The majority of doctors 
are poor; the majority of our best profes- 
sors at the wuniversities—of our best 
teachers—are very poor. The majority of 
our ministers are very poor. Poverty is 
not a distinguishing mark of the musician, 
but of all the professions which labor for 
the higher good of humanity. 

While it may be true that, as Mr. 
Schauffler says, “the situation of the 
musician is further complicated by the at- 
titude of the unions,” it is not true, as he 
concludes, that “the union desires the 
musician to be regarded as an artisan 
rather than as an artist.” In some re- 
spects, the action of the union has been 
arbitrary, but we must not forget that 
such action has been forced upon the 
unions by the still more arbitrary attitude 
of managers and conductors. 

The Union of Musicians, like all unions, 
was forced into existence by the necessi- 
ty imposed upon the musicians of doing 
something, by combined effort, to improve 
their condition. 

Mr. Schauffler devotes much space to the 
“long hair” of the musician. There are 
men who prefer “long hair,” as there are 
men who prefer short hair. Long hair is 
certainly more artistic than the “cropped 
hair,” which makes many men look as if 
they had just come out of jail. 

On one point Mr. Schauffler is correct, 
—namely, that Americans are still too 
much inclined to accept European stand- 
ards and to refuse recognition to Ameri- 
can artists of talent and ability until they 
have received an European endorsement. 
This, however, will only apply to the 
virtuoso. It does not apply to the great 
army of teachers, players and singers, sev- 
eral hundred thousand strong, who are 


earning at least a fair living in this coun- 
try, and most of whom have never seen 
Europe. 

There is nothing so dangerous in life as 
a libel which has an element of truth. For 
that reason Mr. Schauffler’s article is to 
be condemned. It represents the views of 
a disgruntled cynic rather than those of 
a man of broad mind and culture. 


EL fread 


Oscar S. Straus, the distinguished states- 
man and philanthropist, had in last Sun- 
day’s New York Herald, an exceedingly 
valuable and interesting article on the 
250th anniversay of the landing of the He- 
brews in this country. Other distinguished 
Hebrews contributed to the symposium in 
the Herald, 

A table which accompanied the article 
shows that 90 per cent. of the song pub- 
lishers in New York City, and 80 per cent. 
of the song composers, are Hebrews. Per- 
haps that may account for the general 
racket there is in the music publishing 
business, but it also accounts for the en- 
ergy and push which are displayed by our 
publishers. 

A great article could be written on the 
subject of “The Hebrew in Music,” 
whether we regard him as a composer and 
writer or as a virtuoso and player. Many 
of our most distinguished musicians and 
teachers are of Hebrew birth or origin. 
What the Hebrew means to the box-office, 
managers alone could tell. They are 
among the most liberal patrons of music 
and the drama in the world, just as they 
have furnished to the boards some of its 
most distinguished representatives. 


AN ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTOR’S 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


The position of the orchestral director 
charged with the task of making up pro- 
grammes is delicate. It is doubly em- 
barrassing when the orchestra occupies a 
very prominent position and is subjected 
to that searching scrutiny which every high 
class organization must undergo. 

Probably there is not a conductor in this 
country to-day who does not have to en- 
counter serious criticism from some source 
because certain composers are too much or 
too little in evidence on his programmes. 
Lovers of Beethoven complain that there 
is too little opportunity to hear the im- 
mortal symphonies of that master, Wag- 
nerites protest against the dryness and 
formality of overabundant classicism, 
while a few persons of cultivated and con- 
servative tastes find fault with what they 
regard as excessive attention paid to the 
new, untried composers whose position in 
the artistic firmament is not yet surely 
won. The director, beset with conflicting 
demands, has to do his best to satisfy all, 
and it is a wonder that he succeeds so 
well, usually, in making his programmes 
conform so well to the tastes of the people 
who attend his concerts. 

No one has ever possessed this faculty 
of suiting everybody in a more marked 
degree than the late Theodore Thomas. 
He had a happy gift for combining artistic 
weight with the lightness necessary to win 
popular favor. His protégé and assistant, 
Frederick A. Stock, is following in his 
footsteps. Mr. Stock has, however, a 
strong individuality of his own, which he 
is showing by the space given to new 
works by new composers in his pro- 
grammes, and there seem to be a few very 
estimable people who are dissatisfied be- 
cause he is not copying his predecesor in 
all the smallest details. 

Mr. Stock, however, is on the right 
track, and there is no danger of his neg- 
lecting the classics. He will certainly 
give Schumann, Shubert, Mozart, and 
Haydn their turn at the right time. In 
bringing out many new works, some of 
them by American composers, such as 
Hugo Kaun of Milwaukee, he is perform- 
ing a much greater service to music than 
is possible to the conductor with a re- 
stricted reportory of only a few standard 
compositions. His good musicianship will 
save him from that trashiness which is the 
besetting danger of the director who aims 
at novelty rather than artistic merit, for 
Mr. Stock knows better than to put any- 
thing upon his programmes which should 
not have a place there. 

Willem Mengelberg said recently that 
American composers were little known in 
Europe, because their works were so rarely 
heard there. Where are our American 
symphonies, where is our American or- 
chestral music? Certainly our own 
musical products can become known at 
home only through the enterprise of con- 
ductors who pursue such a course as Mr. 
Stock has. Our music cannot become fa- 
mous abroad before it is known at home. 











PERSONALITIES. 


Abott.—Miss Bessie Abott, the American 
prima donna, was unable to sail for home 
till last Wednesday, on account of her 
father’s illness. 

Elgar.—The composer of “The Dream 
of Gerontius” has at last finished the violin 
concerto on which he had been working 
for Fritz Kreisler. . 

MacDowell.—Two of Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s sonatas, the “Keltic” and the 
“Eroica,” were played recently in Berlin 
concerts. His works are growing very 
popular in Germany. 

Paderewski.—It is costly to be a great 
artist. Paderewski carries $50,000 of acci- 
dent insurance, equivalent to $5,000 on each 
of his fingers. So far he has received more 
than $10,000 for slight accidents. 


‘Herbert.—Victor Herbert is the only 
American to be honored this year by being 
asked to conduct the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. He has charge of the pub- 
lic rehearsal and concert on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening of this week. 


Wagner.—A volume recently published 
in Germany lists 3,143 of the composer’s 
letters. The Bayreuth master was evi- 
dently a prolific correspondent as well 
as a man with a luxuriant musical fancy, 
and his literary activities were remark- 
able. 

D’Albert.—Eugen D’Albert’s new one- 
act light opera, “Flauto Solo,” received its 
premiére at Prague Nov. 12th. The amus- 
ing text has received a masterly and melod- 
ically rich treatment at the hands of the 
composer, whose orchestration is notably 
effective. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff.—The new opera of 
the Russian composer, which has just 
been published, will doubtless soon be- 
come known through selections on concert 
programmes. It contains a suite consisting 
of Introduction, Krakoviak, Nocturne, 
Mazurka, and Polonaise, which is likely 
to interest orchestral conductors seek- 
ing high-class novelties. 

Lehmann.—A song recital was given 
by Lilli Lehmann in Munich recently, of 
which a local critic spoke as follows: 
“One can learn from the living example 
of a Lehmann how terribly difficult and 
slow the way to mastery of the art of 
song is, and yet what beautiful fruits this 
mastery offers to the person who is not 
afraid of the difficulties in the path.” 


Eames.—“I love Bernard Shaw’s 
plays,” Mme. Eames said the other day, 
“and I think he must be a most fasci- 
nating person; but convincing, never. He 
seems to see all of life, from all points of 
view, but it is purely with the scientist's 
eye, never with the poet’s. He is as many- 
faceted as a diamond—and as hard—and 
that’s why he has never made a woman.” 


Schumann-Heink.—T his well-known 
contralto, who is to return to grand 
opera, said in a recent interview: “Opéra- 
comique does not give me enough work to 
do. There is no soul, no art there. I must 
have these things. I must work and have 
something to work with. It is my ambition 
to speak and sing English perfectly and to 
present an American opera of the highest 
class.” 
~ Mendelssohn.—The London Musical 
Times prints a letter of Mendelssohn, in 
which the composer writes a friend in 
England that he is greatly pleased with 
Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri.” In 
view of the common supposition that 
Mendelssohn’ disliked Schumann as 
strongly as Schumann adored Mendels- 
sohn, this letter will tend to put their 
relations in a new light. 

Goldmark.—A collection of enthusias- 
tic tributes to Bach, which has been is- 
sued as a supplement to Die Musik, of 
Berlin, contains these words of appre- 
ciation from Carl Goldmark, the com- 
poser of “The Queen of Sheba”: “Rietz has 
talked with me often and at length about 
music, and as I was listening one day to 
his pithy remarks on Palestrina, Bach, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, he said to me, 
‘Believe me, my friend, for whoever 
knows Sebastian Bach thoroughly, there 
is nothing new in music!’ What a splen- 
did, true saying!” 
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THE WAY THE WIND BLOWS 


ENCOURAGING WORDS FOR ‘*“ MUSICAL AMERICA’”’ 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


The publishers of Musitcat AMERICA are 
beginning to hear from all parts of the 
country, with regard to the new enterprise. 
The conviction is growing that the paper 
is being accorded a most generous recep 
tion by the press and the musical public 
and that it will prove to be the most suc- 
cessful enterprise ever undertaken by John 
C. Freund, since he started the first musical 
and music trade paper, in English, in New 
York in 1872, thirty-three years ago. 

Here are extracts from a few of the let- 
ters and press notices received: 


Enclosed please find a year’s subscription 


to Musica, AMERICA. 
Mrs. EMMA H. EAMES. 





I enclose a subscription and am glad to 
become a subscriber to MUSICAL AMERICA. 
There ought certainly to be a field for a 
music newspaper which has for its purpose 
the publishing of all musical news, regard- 
less of its advertising columns. This, I 
think, is your position, and you certainly 
deserve success. 

Cuartes E. Watt, Chicago. 





Hasten to subscribe for one year. If this 
copy is any criterion by which to judge the 
publication, it is my belief that a dollar 
could not be more profitably invested by a 
musician or any one interested in matters 
musical. A. Rappg, Cleveland, O. 





Inclose a year’s subscription to your 
paper. A. J. Freeman, Maplewood, Mass. 





Enclosed one dollar for a subscription to 
MusicaL America. A. S. Voct, Toronto. 





Please send the paper for one year. 
Mrs. R. E. We ts, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Enclosed finda year’s subscription. 
ALFrep De Corpova, N. Y. 





‘ 


I send you a subscription to your Must- 
CAL AMERICA. KARL GRIENAUER, N. Y. 





We enclose a subscription to MusIcAL 
AMERICA, C. Bruno & Son, N, Y. 





Enclosed find a year’s subscription to 
your paper. Lewis Evans, Racine, Wis. 





I enclose a year’s subscription to Must- 


CAL AMERICA, 
H. L. Parson, Abington, Pa. 





Enclosed please find a subscription to 
MusIcaL AMERICA, 
Lupwic Bonvin, Buffalo. 





I send you a subscription for Musica. 


AMERICA. 
HERMANN KortzscHMAR, Portland, Me. 





I enclose a subscription for one year to 
MusIcaL AMERICA, 
Tati Esen Morcan, N. Y. 





Enclosed a_ subscription to MusIcAL 
AmericA, Henry M. Newrncrton, N. Y. 





Put me down as a subscriber for a year. 
Puitip WERLEIN, New Orleans, La. 





We enclose a year’s subscription to 
MusIcaAL AMERICA. 
THe AMERICAN FELt Co., N. Y. 





Enclosed a year’s subscription to Musi- 
CAL AMERICA. 
Mrs. M. Dittennoerer, N. Y. 





Please send Musicat America for one 


year to. 
Mrs. Pauttne RuNKLE, N. Y. 





Enclosed find a year’s subscription to 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Geo. L. Scutrmer & Co., Boston. 





I enclose a subscription to MuSICAL 
America for one year. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find year’s subscription 
to MusicaAL AMERICA. 
R. JerFersSoN HAtt, Memphis, Tenn. 





I enclose a subscription to MusIcAL 
AMERICA, Victor PeLietier, Montreal. 





Your first number is a peach. I wish 
you every success and enclose my subscrip- 
tion. Ernest H. Benrens, N. Y. 





Enclosed please find a year’s subscription. 
Kari Fink, N. Y. 





We send you herewith a subscription to 


MusIcAL AMERICA. 
Wituram Tonk & Bro. (Inc.). 





From the Reading (Pa.) Telegram of Nov. 
20, 1905. 

John C. Freund, who some years ago un- 
dertook the experiment of publishing a 
weekly magazine, giving the news of music 
and musicians in America, and had to sus- 
pend it because of lack of support, has now 
revived the enterprise with ample resources. 
The magazine is called MustcAL AMERICA, 
and is published at the low price of $1.00 a 
year. It appears to occupy a place not 
reached by any other musical publication. 





Received your MusicAL AMERICA and am 
very much pleased with it—the very thing 
I have been wanting for some time. I en- 
close a subscription. 

Joun S. Hotmes, Mobile, Ala. 





Enclosed find subscription to MusiIcaL 
AMERICA, 
Howarp Hutt, Baker City, Oregon. 





We enclose subscription to MusIcaL 
AMERICA, 
Estey Orcan Co., Boston, Mass. 





Enclosed please find a year’s subscription. 
Dr. F. Zrecretp, Chicago. 





I enclose a year’s subscription to Must- 
CAL AMERICA, 
Grorce HAMLIN, Chicago. 





MusicaL America is interesting. Happy 
to exchange with you. E. K. Woo rey, 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Post. 





Enclosed find a year’s subscription to 
MusiIcaL AMERICA, 
Geo. S. Hutcuincs, Cambridge, Mass. 





Put us down as subscribers to MuSICAL 


AMERICA, 
Orto Hicer Co. (Linn) Toronto. 





Enclosed find a year’s subscription. Best 
wishes. Grorce P. Bent, Chicago. 





Have already heard very favorable com- 


ment on the newspaper. 
Devsert L. Loomis, Boston. 





Dear Mr. Freund: 
Of course you can count on me. I en- 


close a subscription. I wish you joy. 
C. H. Ditson, N. Y. 





Your Musica, AMERICA is a very inter- 
esting paper, and I take great pleasure in 
enclosing a subscription for the same. Wish 


you continued success. 
Max Wert, Halifax, N. S. 





Enclosed find a subscription to MusIcau 
AMERICA. ALFRED GrrAupet, N. Y. 





Take pleasure in enclosing a subscrip- 
tion. Wish you success. 
J. P. Stumons, New Orleans, La. 





Enclosed please find a year’s subscription. 
F. H. Torrincton, Toronto. 





Enclosed please find one dollar for a 
subscription to MusicAL AMERICA, 
Cuas. S. AronstaM, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Please send the paper for one year to 
GertTruDE K. Brennan, Orange, N. J. 








New York and en /our. 





to any piano, at home or abroad. 


The WEBER PIANO 


AT THE 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Season of 1905-1906 


HE WEBER PIANO has again been selected for exclusive 
use by the Conried Metropolitan Opera Company, both in 


{ This is the seventh consecutive season that the Weber 
has been chosen by this great organization im preference 


{ As is well known, the world’s foremost artists appear at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and no expense is spared to make every 
detail of the performances of the highest order of merit. 
fore most significant that the Weber should be she one piano selected 
for exclusive use in this center of musical art. 


October 9, 1905. 


It is there- 





House.” 





HEINRICH CONRIED, Director of the 
Conried Metropolitan Opera Company, says: 
{| ‘‘I know of no piano that would give us better sat- 


isfaction, and it is my desire that the Weber Piano 
shall continue to be used at the Metropolitan Opera 








AEOLIAN HALL 





Art Catalog upon request 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 


362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























“IT IS TO LAUGH” 
[Ex 











“What! my dear Mrs. Vanderduffer, are 
you doing your own washing?” 

“Yes, Reginald, you see I have to; the 
maid is taking piano lessons now.” 





Stranger—“I see Carnegie has offered 
your town a library.” Uncle ‘Rastus— 
“Lemme tell yo’ sumpin’, sah—de cryin’ 
need ob dis town am a circulatin’ hen- 
coop.” —Judge. 





“Pop!” “Yes, my son.” “What is an 
excavation?” “Why, an excavation, my 
boy, is a place from which dirt has been 
taken.” “Well, I suppose my face is an 
excavation, then?”—Yonkers Statesman, 





Nell—“Mr. Gayman has proposed to so 
many girls I’m surprised he hasn’t asked 
you to marry him.” Belle—‘Huh! I guess 
he knows better.” Nell—“Of course, but 
none of them will have him.”—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 





Talesman—“I wish to be excused from 
serving on this jury.” Judge—“What is 
your reason?” Talesman—‘I’m very ab- 
sent-minded.” Judge—“Can’t excuse you. 
Absence of mind is the best qualification 
for a juryman.”—Cleveland Leader. 





The pastor of the Methodist Church at 
Uhrichsville, Ohio, has aroused the ire of 
his choir singers by his opposition to card 
playing. He says that “only babies, mon- 
keys, and poodle dogs require amusement.” 
One singer has left the choir and the others 
are likely to follow. 





Friend (at a French play)—Why did 
you applaud so vigorously when that 





comedian made his speech before the cur- 
tain? 

Spriggins (confidently)—So that folks 
would think I understood French. What 
did he say? 

Friend—He said the remainder of his 
part must be taken by an understudy, as 
his mother was dying.—Academy. 





“John,” said Farmer Foddershucks to his 
college-bred son, who was home on a vaca- 
tion, “hev ye noticed Si Mullett’s oldest gal 
lately? Strikes me she’s gitting ter be a 
right likely critter, hey?” 

“She’s as beautiful as Hebe, 
enthusiastically. 

“Aw!” grunted Farmer F. “She’s a sight 
purtier’n he be. Why, he ain’t no beauty. 
She gits ’t fr’m her mother’s folks.”—C/s- 
cago Journal. 


” 


agreed John 





A woman living in a town not far from 
New York commissioned her husband, 
while in the city, to purchase a motto for 
the Sunday school. After he had left it 
suddenly occurred to her that she had 
neglected to tell him the desired inscrip- 
tion or the proper size of the card. Go- 
ing to a near-by telegraph office she wrote 
out a message to her husband containing 
the necessary information, and handed it 
to the operator. It read as follows: 

“John Johnson, Broadway, New 
York City: Unto Us a Child is Born— 
8 feet long and 5 feet wide.”—Harper's 
Weekly. 








His Bon *Ilo.’’ 


_ According to Mr. G. W. E. Russell, who 
is a good judge, the spirit of repartee has 
passed out of modern conversation, and 


the sparkling rejoinder has been replaced 
by the still, and even the flat. Certainly 
one does not often hear nowadays any- 
thing so happy as a saying of the late Sir 


Moses Montefiore, which the Jewish 
World recalls in writing about the anni- 
versary of that great philanthropist’s birth. 
A comic paper had described him, with the 
atrocious geniality of its kind, as “a bon 
Mo.” 

The comment of Sir Moses was a beauti- 
fully simple example of retort: “They 
will soon be calling me a Jew d’esprit.” 


ao 

















‘ MUSICAL AMERICA 


ERNST ‘EBERHARD’S HIGH IDEALS 


ART, NOT TIONEY, THE E CHIEF OBJECT AT THE 
GRAND CONSERVATORY, NEW YORK 





His Unselfish Services Have Not [Met with the Support They Have Deserved — 
No Man in New York Has Done [lore for Musical Education. 


“My aims have been purely artistic 
throughout my career as a teacher, but my 
work has not met with the public support 
it has deserved, and now, at the age of 
sixty-eight, I am simply all tired out.” 

So said Dr. Ernst Eberhard, the head of 
New York’s oldest conservatory of music, 
the Grand Conservatory, which is located 
at 68 West Eighty-third street. 

This conservatory was chartered in 1884. 
Dr. Eberhard occupies a distinguished pos!- 
tion in the musical life of New York City 
because of the great services which he has 
rendered to the cause of musical education. 
His ambition has always been not to make 
money, but to produce artists. Because 
many friends of artistic development have 
recognized this fact, he has had the kindly 
interest of such men as Theodore Roose- 
velt to assist him. It was Roosevelt who 
secured the charter with the aid of Roscoe 
Conkling, Chief Justice Shay, and others, 
at the time when the future President was a 
modest young legislator at Albany. In the 
early years of the institution it was hoped 
that a liberal endowment*could be secured 
from men of wealth to render possible the 
erection of a magnificent building. This 
bright hope was not realized. Yet the Con- 
servatory quickly became one of the lead- 
ing schools of music in the country in spite 
of the lack of financial assistance, and to- 
day has several branches in different cities. 
All these branches are under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Eberhard, who conducts 
the examinations and confers the degrees. 

“What do you think of the methods 
which are followed in the newer conserva- 
York?” Dr. Eberhard was 
asked by a representative of this paper. 

“What are they doing? Let them be 
judged by their results. , Every graduate of 
my school is a thoroughly equipped musi- 
cian; I have turned out many artists of 
very rare talents. If the other schools have 
been doing the same thing, how is it that 
they never bring forward pupils who can 
show publicly that they are finished artists?” 

“But the new Institute of Musical Art 
will do good work.” 

“I am not criticising Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch. He hasn’t had a chance yet to show 
what he can do, as he has only just started. 

“But you, of course, know the kind of 
methods so many of the schools use. To 
attract new pupils, they advertise a pupils’ 
orchestral class, which meets one evening 
a week. One girl plays the piano, and an- 
other the tambourine, the young men play 
different instruments. Where does the ben- 
efit to the players come in? You know 
how such an orchestra fails to accomplish 
anything. Then again, take the singing 
class for which perhaps an admission fee 
of $2.50 is charged. The people are roped 
in, and the leader coaxes and encourages: 
“That was very good,’ and so forth—We 
will get along very nicely,’ and all that sort 
of talk. 

“Some clean, courageous paper ought to 
expose the practices adopted in some of 
these conservatories. A lady came to me 
the other day, exasperated by her experi- 
ence with a certain violinist of a prominent 
school in this city. She had gone to a 
music store to ascertain the name of the 
best violin teacher in New York, and had 
been told that Mr. So-and-So of such and 
such a conservatory was the right person 


tories of New 


to see. She went to him, and her lessons 
were a severe trial until her term was 
ended, when she promptly left him and 
came to my school to take lessons of my 


daughter, who takes a genuine interest in 
her artistic 


not on 


progress, and whom she would 
any conditions exchange for a mer- 
cenary teacher in any one of the prominent 


institutions of the city. 


“We have a very unfortunate condition 
of affairs in our American public. There 
is nO encouragement for young native 


artists such as exists abroad. In London, 


for instance, there are hundreds of people 
of wealth and fashion who make a hobby 
of discovering new talent. The conse- 
quence is that many young people of prom- 
ise who remain here bury themselves and 
never achieve any reputation at all, while 
if they went abroad they might win distinc- 
tion as pianists or violinists. 

“Yes, I am discouraged over what I have 
had to face since the Grand Conservatory 
was founded. All of the other conserva- 
tories were started after mine. They were 
established in many cases by pupils of mine. 
Students in my school were induced to 
leave me, and I have seen most disgraceful 
methods employed. 





DR. ERNEST EBERHARD, HEAD OF THE GRAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, DISTINGUISHED 
BY THE GREAT SERVICE HE HAS REN- 
DERED THE CAUSE OF MUSICAL 
EDUCATION, 


“When we were located in Twenty-third 
street, a school of music was opened right 
opposite mine, on the other side of the 
street. Men were actually employed to in- 
tercept my pupils on the sidewalk on their 
way to their lessons. False reports were 
spread regarding the character of my 
school. I consulted a lawyer, but was told 
I could do nothing. That is an illustra- 
tion of what I have had to endure because 
I have been unwilling to adopt mercenary 
methods.” 

Dr. Eberhard is a very approachable, 
kindly man, who bears a resemblance to the 
composer Brahms. He is highly esteemed 
as a man of high ideals who has devoted 
his life to the soundest principles of musical 
education. The Grand Conservatory gives 
its students a regular academic course, and 
degrees are conferred only when the re- 
quirements of the course have been fully 
complied with. The standard of teaching 
in all departments is high, and Dr. Eber- 


hard deserves the warmest gratitude of the 
musical public for the salutary influence 
which his institution has exerted upon 
American musical education and upon the 
artistic progress of the community. 





SIBYL SANDERSON’S DEBTS. 





Paris Jeweler is Told that His Creditor 
Was Mentally Irresponsible. 


A cable despatch from Paris says that 
creditors of the late Sibyl Sanderson are 
resisting the claim of a Paris jeweler for 
$30,000 of jewels which he says were sold 


to her after her last tragic breakdown on 
the stage at Nice, in 1902. 
[hey argue through their counsel that in 


view of her known insolvency and state of 
mind it could not have been a bona fide 
sale. A fact brought out is also that Mme. 
Sanderson, “with a voice like crystal, had 
never been able to. overcome stage fright, 
so she sought artificial courage in alcoholic 
stimulants. The habit grew upon her and 
remained after she had given up singing. 

The singer left $100,000 of debts and only | 
$12,000 in assets. 


CHICAGO . CONCERT-GOER FINDS 
FAULT WITH STOCK’S 
PROGRAMMES. 





Says There Has Been Too Much Strauss 
and Tschaikowsky and Too Little of 
the Classics—Mr. Stock, However, 
Has Not Yet Had a Fair Trial. 


A writer in the Chicago Record-Herald 
finds fault with what he regards a depart- 
ure from the traditional standards of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 

Having analyzed eight programmes this 
critic, Victor S. Yarros, concludes that 
there has been a regrettable change in the 
quality of the music since Frederick A. 
Stock became the conductor. He thinks 
that either Mr. Stock or the trustees should 
explain it to the patrons of the orchestra. 
He says: 


“The analysis I have made of the eight 
programmes discloses several things. I 
will deal with two: 

“1, Drastic reduction of the representa- 
tion of the highest form of music in the 
concerts. 

“In the eight programmes there are but 
four symphonies, and of these one is the 
light and inferior ‘fantasia’ on Italy by 
(parenthetically and incidentally be it said) 
the overrated, bombastic, empty and noisy 
Richard Strauss. No eight Thomas pro- 
grammes can be found, I venture to say, 
with so little music of the first class in 
them. 

“2. Discrimination against ‘classical’ com- 
posers and a decided preference for second 
or third rate ‘moderns.’ 

“Let me illustrate this graphically by pre- 
senting a table of composers and composi- 
tions represented—and cold-shouldered: 


ee eee 1 Cornelius ........2 
Beethoven ........ 1  Tschaikowsky..... 4 
i 2 bene6e6s 2 Georg Schumann..1 
BOGE 5 Sebanéue: OD TEE as Seadenees I 
Schumann .......0 Schillings ........ I 
Schubert ......... @ .. TREE. . s ciswncas. I 
a Ere ee OU eR I 
Duvivier ......... = Peer I 
MVEEE Gs os iveacess EE wcabsvecnee I 
Pe ee ee) | re I 


“This list, I think, carries its own con- 
demnation. Was the orchestra made per- 
manent, was the ‘hall’ erected, did 7,000 
people contribute, in order that Mr. Thom- 
as’ successor, under compulsion or other- 
wise, might give Beethoven, Mozart, Schu- 
mann and Schubert the go-by and introduce 
us to the glories of the music of Messrs. 
Ritter, Volbach, Kaun, Jarnefelt, Georg 
Schumann, Gilson, Wolf and Schillings? 
Is this in conformity with the Thomas 
standards ?” 


Mr. Stock’s competent and serious work 
has gained the just appreciation of Chi- 
cago music lovers, and the foregoing stric- 
tures on his judgment in making up pro- 
grammes will not meet with general ap- 
proval. One of the important functions of 
a great orchestra is to introduce to the pub- 
lic meritorious compositions by the newer 
men. It must also be remembered that 


Beethoven, Schumann, and Schubert are 
usually best represented by symphonies, and 
there is room for only one symphony on 
one programme. As the season advances, 
it will undoubtedly become clear that Mr. 
Stock is a thoroughly conservative con- 
ductor who does not in any way disparage 
the classics. 

Mr. Yarros concludes his letter as fol- 
lows: 

“IT am writing, not in a hostile spirit, but 
in the spirit of affection and gratitude to 
the orchestra and its late leader. I appre- 
ciate the unselfish and high services which 
the trustees have rendered the cause of 
musical culture in Chicago, and my ‘note 
of warning’ is prompted by the deepest in- 
terest in the welfare of the orchestra. If 
Il am mistaken and the painfully apparent 
inferiority of the eight programmes in 
question is accidental; if the future pro- 
grammes are to be better and on the plane 
of those of Mr. Thomas, a direct statement 
in that sense will, I am sure, be heartily 
welcomed by many discouraged and ag- 
grieved patrons of the orchestra.” 

It is recognized, however, that Mr. Stock 
is an able and conscientious conductor, and 
that if he is allowed to fulfil the conditions 
under which he was appointed the Orches- 
tra will continue to grow rather than wane 
in its reputation as one of the leading or- 
ganizations for the cultivation of high class 
music in the country. 
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M, TIERSOT'S LECTURES 


THAT FRANCE HAS HAD AND 
CAN HAVE NO /1USIC. 


_ December. 2, 

















The French Scholar Discusses Folk Song and Secu- 
lar Music—Throws Light on the Development of 
the Chanson. 

Julien Tiersot, Librarian of the Paris 
Conservatoire, began a series of lectures 
before the Boston-Cambridge group of 
the Alliance Frangaise in Boston, No- 
vember 14. 

M. Tiersot, whose arrival from Paris 
was noted last week in these columns, 
is a composer and an eminent and vol- 
uminous writer on music and musicians. 
It is in his capacity as an authority on 
certain subjects that he visits the United 
States. 

In his opening lecture he discussed 
folk song in France. The science of this 
department of music had made great 
progress of late years, he said. We 
know more now about its influence on 
the origin and development of harmony 
in the Middle Ages. Nowadays com- 
posers are quick to perceive with what 
good results themes may be borrowed 
from folk songs for their best sym- 
phonies. Examples are seen in the 
works of St.-Saéns, Vincent d’Indy, and 
others. 

A second lecture was given November 
16, in which M. Tiersot talked about 
secular music in France from the thir- 
teenth century to the eighteenth. The 
troubadours and others of the minstrel 
class took up a portion of his discourse, 
and he showed how music and poetry 
ultimately came to be separated. He 
denied Rousseau’s assertions that France 
has never had any music, that she can- 
not have any, and that if she ever did 
have any it would be the worse for her. 

The opera in the seventeenth century 
was the subject reserved for the third 
lecture. The main thought was that opera 
was not exclusively musical, like song and 
instrumental music, but that it was a com- 
bination of drama, poetry, dancing, dra- 
matic art and scenery with music to create 
this latest and highest of musical develop- 
ments. 

M. Tiersot illustrated his lecture with a 
number of fragments from operas, and 
among others from “Hippolyte et Aricie” 
and from “Castor et Pollux.” 

In the course of this third lecture M. 
Tiersot called attention to the fact that the 
Cercle Frangais of Harvard University will 
shortly give a representation of Moliére’s 
“L’Amour Médécin,” with the original 
music. 

On Thursday, Nov. 23, when Tiersot lec- 
tured on the “Comic Opera of France,” his 
keen and critical remarks were thoroughly 
appreciated by the audience. 

M. Tiersot has written stimulating 
studies on Bach, Gluck, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Wagner and Berlioz, and has de- 
voted particular attention to musical 
origins, especially to the history of the 
development of the French chanson. It 
is doubtless than a 
that he comes to America in the same 


more coincidence 








season in which Anatole le Braz is to 
lecture on the Celtic language. 
Portland Singers Active. 
The Treble Clef Club, of Portland, Ore- 


gon, is rehearsing again under the direction 
of Mrs. Walter Reed. 
some of Portland's 


It is composed of 
most popular profes- 


sional and amateur singers: Helen Lytte, 
Mrs. Sanderson Reed, Helen Brigham, 
Mrs. Jordan Purvine, Kathleen Lawler, 
Mrs. J. E. Howard, Hilda Hegele, Edna 


Byron E. Miller, Mrs. 
Ernest Laidlaw, Mrs. John E. Logan, Mrs. 
W. C. Holman, Ethel Shea, Evelyn Hurley 
and Lulu Dahl-Miller. 


Protzman, Mrs. 
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PADEREWSKI RECOVERS 


THANKS TO HIS WIFE’S NURSING, 
HE FEELS BETTER THAN HE 
HAS FOR TEN YEARS. 





He Enjoys Long Walks in the Alps and is Working 
on am Opera, a Symphony, and Other Works. 

A cable dispatch from Geneva last Sat- 
urday said that Paderewski has: entirely 
recovered from the effects of the nervous 
breakdown which followed his railroad ac- 
cident near Syracuse, N. Y., some time 
ago. He is now in better health than he 
has been for ten years, a result largely due 
to two slight operations and the careful 
nursing of his wife, who has had a very 
anxious time. 

He, however, will not reappear in public 
until next March, when he will start on a 
tour through Spain and Portugal. 

In the meanwhile he will alternate his 
long rest with periods of work, during 
which he will compose music for the oper- 
atic libretto written specially for him by 
the distinguished Frenchman, Catulle Men- 
dez. While in retreat at his beautiful 
home at Morges, Switzerland, since his re- 
turn from America in May, the great Pole 
has busied himself over other compositions, 
and has just finished a fine sonata, also an 
air with seventeen variations and ending 
with a grand fugue, both of which num- 
bers will be included in the programmes of 
his next American tour. He has also in 
hand a symphony which will be featured 
in his South American répertoire. This 
tour begins in May, and will take in Brazil, 
the Argentine Republic, Chili and Uru- 
guay. 

During Paderewski’s last visit to Spain 
the young King invited him to the palace 
and decorated him with the order of 
Charles XII. 

He is the owner of. large estates in Rus- 
sia and, as a man of humane and progres- 


sive ideas, is delighted over the concession 
of a constitution. Paderewski is a man of 
fine susceptibilities, wide reading, and ad- 
vanced thought, and there is hardly any 
subject which would come strange to him 
in any of the languages of which he is 
master. 

At no time of his life has Paderewski 
been a lover of sports, and golf, hockey 
and hunting dre all foreign to his tastes, 
but with renewed health he is now enjoy- 
ing long walks in the Swiss mountains. His 
pet diversions are bridge and billiards, and 
with a poised cue he sometimes stops sud- 
denly to describe how the New Zealand 
geysers were made to play for his amuse- 
ment, or to tell of his plans for his next 
trip to America, which he has already vis- 
ited five times, and where he has a special 
desire to fulfil the dozen engagements 
which illness obliged him to cancel at the 
close of his last tour. 





MELTZER. CONRIED. DUFRICHE. 


‘REHEARSING THE “QUEEN OF 
SHEBA” 


INTERESTING SCENES AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE 


During a month past the entire popula- 
tion of Conried’s kingdom, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, has been in a ferment 
of rehearsals. The daily scenes and in- 
cidents there, to say nothing of the sounds, 
cannot be adequately pictured or described, 
so The World has detailed Fornaro and 
a writer to prepare an illustrated impres- 
sionistic account of the proceedings. 

Guided by Mr. Meltzer we went forth 
into the desert, for such was the scenic 
setting of the vast stage, in an act of Gold- 
mark’s “Queen of Sheba.” Under a palm 
tree, Stage Director Eugene Dufriche sat 
blue-pencilling a libretto of “La Sonnam- 
bula,” while in an adjacent sombre gulch, 
which was the orchestra pit, Alfred Hertz 
personally conducted thirty or forty de- 
moniacal violins through the thrilling 
“Ride of the Valkyrior.” 

Conzertmeister Nahan Franko, Baritone 
Antonio Scotti, Tenors Heinrich Knote 
and Andreas Dippel and a few other oper- 
atic Arabs stood in a group by themselves, 
muttering together ominously as a cara- 
van approached from the direction of the 
gathering sand storm. 

“Caruso!” every one cried, greeting the 
golden-haired Enrico. 

“We've all got to be photographed over 
again, by Burr McIntosh this time,” an- 
nounced Franko. 

Caruso balked good-naturedly. “Oh, 
zut! I have a luncheon engagement at 
the Martin. Why not let me, myself, 
sketch your portraits?” 

They concluded they would rather go 
and be photographed, for Caruso is clever 
with pen and pencil and a notorious cari- 
caturist. 

Lina Abarbanell, the sprightly Berlinoise 
who will sing in Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
und Gretel,” is only twenty-five and passes 
for the enfant terrible of the company. She 
has dangerous dark eyes, a piquant accent, 
wears a roguish smile on her lips and an 


ermine stole on her shoulders. 

Olive Fremstad, who unlike other olives 
is not an, acquired taste but just naturally 
likable, has already qualified in the beauty 
test as Carmen, Kundry, and Venus, so 
doubtless she will be able as the Queen of 
Sheba— 

“To dazzle when the sun is down 
And rob the world of rest.” 

Lillian Nordica was there too, and of 
such a superb Wagner soprano America 
has a right to be proud. 

Upward and onward until finally we 
came upon the entire corps de ballet, under 


CARUSO. 


BIANCA FROELICH DOES A 


VAN ROOY. 


command of Luigi Albertieri, encamped in 
the grand foyer. There were Italian, 
French, German, and Belgian ballerine and 
a few Americans. 

Stage Director Dufriche calls them all 
up for a “leetle” speech on the subject of 
Silence and Discipline. The girls listen at- 
tentively till he is through, then break 
away, laughing and chatting in great dis- 
order, for scarcely any one of them under- 
stood a word he said.—Condensed from an 
article by Henry Tyrrell in the New York 
W orld, 


MME. BRAMSEN THE FAVORITE 
OF GRIEG. 








Hearing Her Sing is the Greatest Pleasure 
of His Old Age. 

After an absence of over a week from 
home, the Pittsburg Orchestra returned 
from a triumphant trip and resumed its 
concerts yesterday, Dec. I. 

Mme. Marta Sandal Bramsen is this 
week’s soloist. 

Mme. Bramsen is the wife of the new 
first ‘cellist of the Pittsburg Orchestra and 
has fine repute in Europe as a singer. She 
is of Scandanavian origin and has for a 
number of years enjoyed the close friend- 
ship of Edward Grieg; as an interpreter of 
Grieg’s songs she stands alone in his opin 
ion. On one occasion he wrote of her: 
“To hear Marta Sandal Bramsen interpret 
my songs has been the greatest pleasure 
of my old days.” 
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II 


CHICAGO’S DOUBLE BASS SO- 
LOIST. 





Vaclay Jiskra is the Only Virtuoso on 
that Instrument in the World. 


Chicago can boast the only double bass 
soloist in the world, Vaclav Jiskra, pupil of 
Simandl and fellow-student with Kubelik at 
the Prague Conservatory. 

The double bass as a solo instrument 
was first heard about one hundred years 
ago, when the famous Italian virtuoso, 
Bottesini, played double-bass concert pieces. 
After his death he had no successor for 
fifty years. The instrument is generally 
played only in orchestras now. 

Jiskra is twenty-five years old. He was 
born at Jinkov, Bohemia, and when eight 
years old often took his father’s place and 
played the organ in the village church. He 
was graduated at Pilsen College and was 
sent to the Prague Conservatory, where he 
studied four years. Then he went to 
Vienna and studied at the conservatory 
there under Simandl for four years more. 
He came to this country and played with 
the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra one 
year, and then joined Innes’ band in 
Chicago. 


Why She Applied for a Divorce. 


According to the Chicago Evening Post, 
the cultivation of music in that city has re- 
sulted in some bizarre developments. <A 
Chicago applicant for divorce has based her 
cause on the fact that her husband often 
compelled her to get up in the wee small 
hours to play the piano for him. Even in 
Germany this would occasion surprise, but 
in this country such a result is almost be- 
yond comment. 
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OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS 


THE SEASON OPENS WITH A BRIL- 
LIANT PERFORMANCE OF 
**LES HUGUENOTS.”’ 





The Love of the Gulf City for French Grand Opera 
Is as Faithful as Ever— All Other First Even- 
ings Eclipsed in Splendor and Enthusiasm. 
French Opera Hovusg, New Orleans, 

Nov. 21.—The season opened here to-night 

with a brilliant performance of “Les Hu- 

guenots.” The following was the cast: 


RGD a5 ds ae cteseetew ds 29S 4a 8 MM. Lucas 
PERRO . cides cweuin cpcdead thes caWtpale Vallier 
Comets G6 DiOUREGs ciccencae cave tuane Mezy 
eM es 2 ink ig 4 4akas CAaaee NO Baer 
WEEE Ca descchbvbs coccanctendeue’ Regis 
ee LM TO Bourgeois 
SE -MOAD  . vs pap us cMiep ne buereret Castellanos 
RS ee Ore e a. Dervins 
BRIER e Mmes. Golly-Sylva 
Marguerite de Navarre. ..Grandjean-Arald 
SD (x ose e bad N Aha Tos eb ceeeees Fredax 
Leonard: .....:............... Wan de Berg 
ire Dile. d’Honneur......... Van de Berg 
2me Dile. d’Honneur...............Crahay 
Bee CHGS oes 6s tpdcos:ce « r. Verheyden 
SN ay ey oe Ps Mr. Voilquin 


The opera house was crowded with a 
large and fashionable audience. “Les Hu- 
guenots,” according to a time-honored cus- 
tom in this city, was the opera selected for 
the opening performance, chiefly because it 
demands a large number of singers and dis- 
plays the strength of the company. 

The leading parts were well rendered, 
and the audience seemed delighted, more 
especially as the absence of opera last sea- 
son made our music lovers more impatient 
for the performances of the splendid com- 
pany now gathered at the French Opera 
House. 

Mr. Mezy, as the Comte de Nevers, had 
a warm welcome, his fine tenor being par- 
ticularly effective in the middle register. 
Mr. Vallier, the basso, was an impressive 
Marcel, but suffered slightly from nerveus- 
ness. Mr. Baer, as St. Bris, appeared to 
excellent advantage, and so did Mr. Joseph 
Castellanos in the character of De Retz. 
Mme. Sterda, the first soprano, was pre- 
vented by illness from singing, as an- 
nounced, and the role of Valentine was 
given to Mme. Golly-Sylva, who sang the 
role very well. Mme. Grandjean-Arald 
was a gracious and regal Queen Margue- 
rite, her sweet soprano captivating the au- 
dience. Mme. Fredax made a winsome 
page, Urbain. The new conductor, Mr. 
Rey, had good command of the orchestra, 
and the ballet was one of the best ever 
seen in the city. 

New Orleans stands alone with New 
York, the metropolis of the American con- 
tinent, in regularly supporting an opera 
company, and the honor which it now di- 
vides it once carried alone. More than half 
a century ago, when New Orleans was a 
small place compared with its present size, 
the wealthy and cultured people, imbued 
with the ideas and traditions of the Old 
World, wished to maintain in their Ameri- 
can homes, not only the courtly manners 
of the ancient régime, but to transplant 
on the banks of the Mississippi all that 
could remind them of the banks of the 
Seine. In every European city of note 
there is opera every winter, hence New 
Orleans must have opera, and the best that 
could be had. 





Miss Leonora Jackson, violinist, and 
Miss Sibyl Sammis, soprano, are having 
enormous success on their joint tour in the 
West. 

A new symphony orchestra has been re- 
cently organized in Omaha, Nebraska, 
with Robert Cuscaden as director. Mr. 
Cuscaden was for four years a member of 
the Berlin Philharmonic, under Arthur 
Nikisch. The orchestra has been rehears- 
ing for the past few months and will give 
its first concert next month. 





unique plan becomes emery an invest- 
ment. It is always worth exactly what you 
paid for it. It will pay you to investi 
@~ gate this plan before buying. Wecarry 
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MUSICAL BOSTON 


SYMPHONY PEOPLE WILL SAY NOTH- 
ING ABOUT MR. GERICKE’S 
RESIGNING. 





Concert Bookings Larger than Last Year—The 
Chickering Sunday Concerts and Other Events. 


Boston, November 27.—The musical sea- 
son in this city is well under way, and it 
gives ample promise of ranking among the 
most successful and interesting. The book- 
ings at Symphony, Steinert and Jordan 
halls show a wealth of excellent attractions 
for the coming months. 

It does not often happen that an artist 
is given the overwhelming welcome both 
by the public and the press that was ac- 
corded Mme. Olga Samaroff on the occa- 
sion of her first pianoforte recital in this 
city last Thursday afternoon. In his re- 
view of the recital Philip Hale in the Bos- 
ton Herald said in part: 

“She has a continuous legato in song- 
passages. Her bravura is clean, crisp, and 
it has a peculiar elegance; it is warm; it 
does not remind one of hard polish on par- 
lor furniture bought merely for display and 
not for use. This elegance seems inher- 
ent, not laboriously acquired. Further- 
more, and best of all, there is a pronounced 
individuality in her interpretation, which 
is now serene and noble, now capricious, 
now dreamy or sensuous or passionate, 
according to the mood of the composer. 
Add to this a charming personality that ap- 
peals to women and men alike, and a pleas- 
ing er a strange personality is a mighty 
factor in virtuoso success.” 

Much interest attaches to the concert 
which the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
give later in the season with Walter Dam- 
rosch and Felix Weingartner as conduc- 
tors. Mr. Weingartner’s appearance is 
looked forward to with anticipation be- 
cause he has been mentioned as the possi- 
ble successor of Mr. Gericke. In this con- 
nection it is not out of the way to say that 
the Symphony people are maintaining a 
sphynx-like silence regarding all the ru- 
mors and speculation concerning the resig- 
nation of Gericke at the close of the pres- 
ent season. No one connected in any way 
with the Orchestra will discuss the sub- 
ject in any of its phases. 

The Chickering Sunday Chamber Con- 
certs in Chickering Hall every Sunday 
afternoon at 3:30 o’clock continue to draw 
houses which tax the capacity of the hall. 
The work which Chickering & Sons are 
doing in the advancement of good music 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

It is announced authoritatively that mu- 
sic lovers of Boston may look forward to 
a return engagement of Mme. Calvé and 
her company. The last Calvé concert here, 
earlier this season, packed Symphony Hall 
with a most enthusiastic audience. 

There is much local interest in the West- 
ern tour, which begins in New York in 
December, of Charles Anthony, a_ well- 
known Boston pianist, and Miss Bessie 
Belle Collier, violinist and pupil of Franz 
Kneisel. Both of these young artists are 
looked upon by the critics here as giving 
much promise for their future work. 

This evening Miss Amy Murray will be 
heard in a monologue and song recital, giv- 
ing Gaelic and Scottish folk songs and 
ballads in Steinert Hall. Miss Murray 
gathered her folk songs while living among 
the people of the West Highlands and He- 
brides, and she is considered one of the 
finest of Northern interpreters. Her 
clarsach is an exact model of the harp of 
Mary Queen of Scots, which is now at 
Holyrood. 

Mme. Gladys Perkins Fogg, a blind so- 
prano, and Milo E. Benedict, pianist, will 
be heard in three Monday morning recitals 
at 11 o'clock at the Hotel Tuileries, 270 
Commonwealth avenue, beginning this 
morning. The other recitals will be on 
Dec. 4 and II. 





Reisenauer Gives [Magnificent Recital. 


Cuicaco, Nov. 27.—Alfred Reisenauer, 
the great German piano virtuoso, enter- 
tained and edified a large audience in a 
varied programme on Sunday afternoon at 
Music Hall. His work was astonishing and 
brilliant, and his playing of the Chopin- 
Liszt “Chant Polonais” came in the nature 
of a beautiful revelation to a very musical 
audience. He played a magnificent Everett 
instrument and played it in masterly 
fashion. 


LUTSCHG A SUCCESS 


HE MAKES A DEEP IMPRESSION IN 
CONCERT OF THOMAS ORCHESTRA. 





Every Seat Taken at the Matinee—His Astonishing 
Technique and Manly Bearing Excite Admira- 
tion. 

Cuicaco, November 24-5.—Public Re- 
hearsal and Concert of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. The programme: 

“Le Cid,” overture........ Peter Cornelius 

“Italy,” symphonic fantasia. Richard Strauss 

Concerto in B flat minor. ...Tschaikowsky 

Variations and double fugue on a 

Merry Theme.......... Georg Schumann 

Waldemar Liitschg—Pianist. 

Waldemar Liitschg showed exquisite 
delicacy of touch in his solo’ number, 
Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto, at 
last week’s concerts of the Theodore 


Thomas Orchestra in Chicago. 





WALDEMAR LUTSCHG. THIS YOUNG RUSSIAN 
PIANIST HAS JUST SCORED A REMARK- 
ABLE SUCCESS IN CHICAGO, 


The young Russian is not like the or- 
dinary concert pianist. He is large of 
frame, athletic, and has a hand of unusual 
size. His playing is free from self-con- 
scious display and reveals remarkable tech- 
nical capacity. He takes octaves with as- 
tonishing ease. His phrasing is clear and 
his arpeggios are marked by exquisite 
beauty. 

His general style of playing is “big” and 
distinctly impressive. 

The soloist was enthusiastically encored 
and gave Chopin’s “Berceuse,” but he 
played this only after considerable urging. 

Every seat was taken at the afternoon 
concert. 


The Chicago Record-Herald said: “The 
playing of this young Russian is as refresh- 
ing as a breath of cool air. His type is 
that of the broad, well-balanced pianist of 
whom fortunately there are several. Per- 
fect sanity and absence of all display are 
among the salient characteristics of his 
playing, and his technical abilities are re 
markable.” 





Harold Bauer [lakes a [fagnificent Im- 
pression upon a Critical Audience. 

Jorpan HAL, Boston, Nov. 27.—Recital 

by Harold Bauer, pianist. The programme: 


Sonata, opus 53.................Beethoven 
Intermezzo in A, opns 118 \ ee Brahms 
Rhapsodie in B minor 

Rondo brillante..... ws ee eee Weber 


Prelude, chorale and fugue..César Franck 
Nocturne in C minor ) 
Impromptu in F sharp> .......... Chopin 
Scherzo in B minor ) 

Harold Bauer, the eminent pianist, gave 
his first recital in Boston on Monday after- 
noon. The attendance was large, and his 
playing excited enthusiasm. He main- 
tained his fine reputation even when 
judged by the critical standard of a Bos- 
ton audience. The programme was bril- 
liant and well chosen. 

The Boston Transcript said: “Paderew- 
ski aside, no pianist that has come to us in 
recent years unites imagination, passion, 
and the untangible thing we call tempera- 
ment as Mr. Bauer united those qualities 
yesterday.” 

The Boston Herald: “Perhaps his most 
striking characteristic is a peculiar and 
classic lucidity of thought and of expres- 
sion. 








NIELSEN IN CHICAGO 


WARMLY WELCOIMIED IN “‘DON PAS- 
QUALE ”’ BY OLD ADMIRERS. 





Her Voice is Praised as Rich and Light—Improve- 
ment in Her Technique Since She Began Her 
Study for G:and Opera Praised. 

STUDEBAKER THEATRE, Chicago, Nov. 2I. 

—‘Don Pasquale,” opera by Donizetti. The 

cast: 


DA, 5 os ve ceebe$0esvurnes Alfredo Rosa 
ERORE DERISOOTER . 6. occ sc vvecnsscede Filippo Fratodi 
ET Se Ar ree Francesco Prati 
NCES cade eeeececcotageiawds Francesco Articci 
TO ree Miss Alice Nielsen 


Slipping into Chicago between the regular 
performances at the theatres, Miss Alice 
Nielsen stepped upon the stage of the 
Studebaker a full-fledged prima donna, and 
gave a delightful rendering of Donizetti's 
melodious and sprightly comedy, “Don Pas- 
quale.” It was evident at once, as she ap- 
peared, that the theatre was filled with peo- 
ple who were still haunted by the vision of 
her as “The Singing Girl” plodding in her 
wooden shoes and shedding a quaint humor. 
She received warm welcome, and the ap- 
plause offered was very consistently given. 

The Chicago Journal said: “Her singing 
showed at all times the influence of her 
study. The Italian technique was there, 
and at times there were flashes of Italian 
brilliancy.” 

The Chicago Evening Post: “Her voice 
is a brilliant light soprano of extreme flexi- 
bility and lightness, but at the same time 
rich and resonant and perfectly placed.” 





Remember that the subscription to Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA is Only one dollar a year. 

















PASSEDAWAY’ 


Mrs. Mary Kidder is dead in the home 
of her brother in Boston. She was asso- 
ciated with Ira D. Sankey in writing 
hymns, and wrote more than one thousand 
during her long life. 


John W. Woodbury, one of the best 
known musicians in Maine, died of apo- 
plexy in Portland last Friday. He had 
been a member of the Portland Theatre 
orchestra and was also a music teacher: 
He also played the organ in the Unitarian 
Church in Yarmouth, Me. He was fifty- 
four years of age. He leaves a widow and 
one daughter. 


Charles S. Fischer, father of J. & C. 
Fischer, the distinguished piano house, died 
last Sunday morning in New York at the 
age of eighty-five. He was born in Naples 
and came to this country when eighteen 
years old. He built up in the course of 
years one of the largest and most success- 
ful concerns in the piano industry. He re- 
tired several years ago. Four sons survive 
him. 





Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester, 
Mass., died at his home in that city on 
November 15, at an advanced age. He 
was a well-known member of the bar, and 
was highly esteemed for his sympathetic 
support of all enterprises for the good of 
the community. Not the least of these was 
the promotion of musical culture, and the 
governors of the Worcester County Musi- 
cal Association, at their last meeting, unan- 
imously adopted a memorial recognizing 
Mr. Salisbury’s keen sympathy with the 
objects of the association, his regular at- 
tendance at its meetings, and his generous 
contributions. 


FOR SALE — BARGAINS 





32 Second Hand Harps 


Erards, Erats, Serquits, Browns and other 
European makes. Many of them taken in ex- 
change for the Lyon & Healy Harp. Write 
for prices. All in first-class playing order, 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago 
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MUSIC IN INDIANAPOLIS 


THAT CITY NOW SUPPORTS TWO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS. 








Is Forging to the Front as a Musical Centre— 
Perdinand Schaefer an Able Conductor. 

Indianapolis is rapidly coming to the 
front as a musical centre for the perform- 
ance of the better class of compositions. It 
now supports two high class organizations, 
the Philharmonic Society and the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

On Monday, November 20, the eighth sea- 
son of the Symphony Orchestra began. 
On the following evening the Philharmonic 
Society gave a performance under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Ferdinand Schaefer of 
Leipsic, Germany, who was appointed to 
the management of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety last year. 

The two principal compositions rendered 
were Haydn’s “Symphony in D Major” and 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” The 
Haydn “Symphony” was admirably played, 
though, perhaps, Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony” won the greater appreciation of 
the audience. Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
was the last piece on the programme. The 
soloist was Mr. Douglas Boxall, whose 
playing was fairly well received. 

There is perhaps no other city in the 
Union of the same population as Indian- 
apolis which maintains two local orches- 
tras, and there has been such marked musi- 
cal interest shown recently that the city has 
well-nigh outgrown its reputation as a com- 
mercial city with but little interest in the 
higher forms of art. 

The Philharmonic Society was organized 
only last year and gave three successful 
concerts during its first season. Mr. 
Schaefer has proved himself to be a thor- 
oughly competent conductor, and has in- 
fused his own vigor and musical apprecia- 
tion into patrons and friends of his or- 
ganization. 


Doing Good Work. 

Max Weil is doing good work, in the 
cause of music, in Halifax, N. S. In his 
school of music he has two distinguished 
artists: Barrington Foote, the celebrated 
English baritone, and Maurice Eisner, a 
protégé of Godowsky’s, and an unusually 
gifted pianist. 

This season Mr. Weil’s artists’ course of 
concerts embraces Mmes. Anita Rio, Kirk- 
by Lunn, and Ben Davies. Last season the 
list of artists included Campanari, Hek- 
king and Mme. Maconda. 

There is an operatic class connected with 
the school which presented “Der Frei- 
schiitz” on November 20th very creditably. 
Last season it gave ‘“Maritana” and 
“Faust.” 








The Irish Ladies’ Choir returned for 
two more concerts in Boston on the after- 
noon and evening of Thanksgiving Day. 
The programmes were of the same general 
character as that at the first visit. 
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FIRST AMERICAN TOUR, 1905-1906: 


| OTIE CHEW | 


Pianist and Accompanist, Georges Lauweryns } 


Exclusive Management, MARY L. WEBB, 4 West 92d St., New York 





Miss COTTLOW IN BOSTON. 





Gives an Excellent Performance. 
Miss Augusta Cottlow gave a piano re- 
cital on the afternoon of November 21 in 
Steinert Hall, Boston. The programme 
included Bach’s Chaconne for violin, tran- 
scribed by Busoni; Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 
28; Brahms’ Romanze, op. 118, No. 5; 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo, a capriccio; Cho- 
pin’s nocturne in D flat major and Polo- 
naise in F sharp minor; Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in C sharp minor; Raff’s Rigau- 
don, op. 204, No. 3; Liszt’s Sposalizio and 
Mephisto Waltz. 








MISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW, THE YOUNG AMER- 
ICAN PIANIST. THE CRITICS HERE AND 
ABROAD ARE UNANIMOUS IN _ PRO- 
NOUNCING HER AN ACCOM- 
PLISHED ARTIST OF FAULT- 

LESS TECHNIQUE. 


The audience was not so large as the 
performer’s merits deserved, but was thor- 
oughly appreciative. 

Miss Cottlow gave an excellent perform- 
ance, especially of Beethoven’s Sonata, the 
Romanze by Brahms, Mendelssohn’s 
Scherzo and Chopin’s nocturne in D flat 
major. Miss Cottlow has the power of 
sympathetic interpretation, an agreeable 
tone, and excellent phrasing. 





NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL IS «A 
SECOND ALICE NIELSEN.” 





Mme, Schumann-Heink’s Understudy 
Shows Talent and Will be Starred. 


Miss Claire Elizabeth Maentz of Alle- 
gan, Mich., Mme. Schumann-Heink’s un- 
derstudy in “Love’s Lottery,” will be 
starred by F. C. Whitney next season in 
a new production. 

Miss Maentz, who has a beautiful con- 
tralto voice, is but nineteen years old. Mr. 
Whitney, when he heard her sing recently 
in Mme. Schumann-Heink’s part, declared 
her “a second Alice Nielsen.” 





W. K. Steiner gave the 724th and the 
725th in the series of free organ recitals at 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, last 
Saturday evening and Sunday afternoon. 
He played compositions by Ropartz, Klein, 
Dethier, Nicholl, and Rheinberger. 
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MUSICAL CHICAGO 


EAMES HAS A $3,000 HOUSE. 





Miss Nielsen’s Success— The Concert of [Ime. 
Calve — Testimonial to Jules Lumbard. 


Cuicaco, November 28.—Alice Nielsen, 
the Kansas City cantatrice, whose brilliant 
work in light opera was followed by her 
disappearance in Europe for four years, 
gave operatic concert matinees here Tues- 
day and Thursday presenting “Don 
Pasquale.” She is engagingly adapted for 
the rdle histrionically by nature. The 
tenor of the company fell downstairs just 
before the curtain arose on her last con- 
cert and had to have his face stitched up 
and bandaged before he could appear as 
the dashing lover in the operetta. The 
Shuberts, who are conducting this tour, ex- 
pect to get good results in Kansas, Mis- 
souri and the West. They have contracted 
for fifteen weeks, guaranteeing four per- 
formances per week for $500.00 an appear- 
ance. 

The single concert of Emma Eames in 
this city indicated her popularity without 
an effort, as she had a $3,000 house and 
little advertising was done. The beautiful 
statuesque prima donna appeared to avoid 
the publicity usually dear to the singer’s 
soul. A delegation of enterprising news- 
paper reporters warned by her local 
manager went to meet her special car; but 
she managed to avoid interviewers and 
autograph hunters in masterly fashion. 
Her tour up to date through the West has 
been highly profitable. 

The coming of Mme. Calvé is being 
heavily billed in this city. Her first con- 
cert will be given a week from Saturday in 
the afternoon at the Auditorium, direction 
of F. White Neumann. 

A unique entertainment of the past week 
was the testimonial tendered to the good 
gray singer Jules Lumbard by Manager 
Will T. Davis at the Illinois Theatre last 
Thursday afternoon, Mr. Lumbard, who 
is now on octogenarian was a famous 
singer of war-time, and to listen again to 
the old time music interpreted in the 
simple old way was refreshing. Con- 
spicuous among the aiders on this occasion 
was John McWade, baritone; Ella May 


_ Durell, contralto, and Florence Reeves, 


violinist. 





Macon Responsive to Good [lusic. 


The head of the local music conservatory, 
Dr. E. M. C. Ezerman, declares that Macon, 
Ga., is instinctively musical, and will at once 
respond to true artists, if given the oppor- 
tunity to listen to them. A musical festival 
is being planned for next spring by Dr. 
Ezerman, which will surpass any similar 
enterprise that the State has known. A 
chorus is being formed, and if the plans are 
fulfilled some of the world’s best artists 
will be secured from New York. 
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Violinist 


STEINWAY PIANO 


THE CHICKERING SUNDAY CON- 
CERTS IN BOSTON, 





A Notable Institution in the Musical 
Life of That City. 


Boston, November 27.—The fourth 
Chickering Sunday chamber concert in 
Chickering Hall yesterday, under the direc- 
tion of H. G. Tucker, was one of the most 
successful given. The hall as usual was 
filled, and a large number of  standing- 
room tickets were sold. 

The soloists were George Proctor, pi- 
anist, and Gwilym Miles, baritone. The 
critics spoke highly of the performance in 
the Boston papers this morning. 

The programme consisted of Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor; two preludes, a study and a 
scherzo by Chopin; pieces by Scarlatti, 
Rubinstein, Clayton-Johns; arrangements 
by Liszt and Tausig; and the following 
songs: Schumann’s “Ich Grolle Nicht,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song” and 
“Don Juan’s Serenade,” Strauss’ “Befreit” 
and “Zueignung,” an old Irish song and 
songs by Williams, Foote and Kaun. 

Next Sunday the Kneisel Quartet will 
be heard with Mr. H. G. Tucker, pianist, 
as soloist. 





Philadelphia Society Starts Prize Con- 
test. 


The Manuscript Music Society of Phila- 
delphia offers a prize of $100 for an orig- 
inal composition in manuscript form of a 
cantata, which is to be performed by the 
Mendelssohn Club, of Philadelphia, on 
May 3, 1906, at the Academy of Music. 
The accompaniment may be for piano, ob- 
ligato instruments or small orchestra, 
comprising about twenty-five pieces. The 
work must take about twenty minutes for 
performance. 

All manuscripts must be in the hands of 
the secretary, Stanley Muschamp, No. 1714 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, by February 


I, 1906, 





lime. Calve in Buffalo. 

Mme. Calvé appeared on Thanksgivng 
night in Convention Hall, Buffalo. Her 
programme included an excerpt from 
“Carmen” and compositions by Gounod 
and David. Her recital was one of the 
important events of the week in Buffalo. 

Mme. Calvé’s concert tour of America 
is proving one of the brilliant successes of 
the present musical season. 

Her company includes Miss Vermorel, 
a young American violinist, who she will’ 
take abroad with her when she returns to 
France; M. Decreus, pianist; Mr. Von 
Norden, tenor; M. Bouxmann, basso; M. 
Fluery, flutist. 





Donald MacGregor, the baritone, has 
just returned to Toronto, after touring 
from ocean to ocean with the Irish Guards 
Band. The press has been very favorable 
to Mr. MacGregor wherever he sang. 
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Alberto Jonas, the Spanish pianist, has 
permanently removed to Berlin. 

The Queen of Holland recently con- 
ferred the order of Oranje-Nassau on the 
Dutch ‘cellist, Joseph Hollman. 

George Hamlin, the great American 
tenor, gave a song recital on Thanksgiving 
Day for the Mozart Club of Jamestown, 
fe 4 

The -Treble Clef Club of Green 
Wis., rendered its first concert of 
fall season, Prof. Boeppler as leadef, on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

A piano recital is to be given in Mendel- 
ssohn Hall, New York, next Monday after- 
noon by Julian Pascal, under the manage- 
ment of J. E. Francke. 

The Fadette Woman’s Orchestra of Bos- 
ton, under the leadership of Caroline B. 
Nichols, has made an unqualified hit at the 
Orpheum, San Francisco. 

The San Diego, Cal., Philharmonic Ora- 
torio Association has started its rehearsals 
with the chorus of “Sky Lark” and Verdi's 
“Sea Chorus” from Ernani. 

The Morning Choral Club of St. Louis 
is suffering from an excess of prosperity, 
for it has more members than it has room 
for in the quarters provided for rehearsals. 


Bay, 
the 


William Philp gave the second of two 
song recitals last Monday afternoon at four 


o'clock at his studio, 810 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. His singing was very much 
enjoyed. 


Andrew Carnegie has promised to come 
to the Founder’s Day exercises in Carnegie 
Music Hall, Pittsburg, next year. He was 
not in this country early enough to attend 
the exercises recently held. 


The Tuesday Afternoon Glee Club is the 
name of an interesting musical organiza- 
tion, recently started in Portland, Ore., 
under the leadership of Mrs. Rose Black 
Bauer, the popular soprano. 

Signora Luisa Tetrazzini is the star of 
the Italian Opera Company appearing in the 
city of Mexico. Her appearance there has 
been extensively advertised. The entire 
company is one of high class. 


Mr. Arthur Whiting is to continue the in- 
formal piano recitals at his studio, 141 East 
Fortieth street, New York, on Saturday 
afternoons, Dec. 9 and Jan. 6, and Sunday 
afternoons, Dec. 10, and Jan. 14. 


Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave one of his 
programmes of old music on old 
instruments last Wednesday night in To- 

His explanatory remarks proved 
instructive to his 

Hugh Williams, baritone, 
recital at Association Hall, Brooklyn, on 
the evening of November 28. He had the 
assistance of Mrs. Susette Mickle, 
in a varied and attractive programme. 


Miss Minnie V. Michaelis, of Meriden, 
Conn., who was an honor graduate of the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music last year, 
has decided to study for the stage. She is 
now a pupil of the Habelmann School of 
Opera, New York. 


The Schumann Vocal Club, composed en- 
tirely of male voices, is making satisfactory 
progress at its rehearsals at Albany, N. Y. 
It is a new organization, under the direction 
of Bernard R. Mausert, who has drilled 
several successful choruses. 
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“HOWARD” 
Mandolins and Guitars. 


Sold by all First-Class Deal- 
ers. Leadall the rest, Fine- 


ly Lllust. Catalog of 80 large 
pages, the finest published. 
Sent FREE. 


| Send 2 cts. 
| and we'll send you set of 
fine strings for any instru- 
ment and mandolin picks. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0, 








The London music hall singers have 
seized upon the name of the song success 
of George Cohan’s “Give My Regards to 
Broadway.” It is called over there “Give 
My Regards to Leicester Square,” and the 
localized version has scored a success. 


Comic opera has begun in earnest in San 
Francisco, DeKoven and Smith’s “High- 
wayman” and Ade and Liiders’ “The Sho- 
gun” having both been brought out Novem- 
ber 20 with prospects of a highly success- 
ful run for each. 

The new Choral Society in Dayton, Ohio, 
has begun its Monday evening rehearsals. 
Much is expected of the new society, which 
has enrolled two hundred and fifty voices. 
Two Viking songs and some operatic chor- 
uses are among the first compositions to be 
studied. 

Mme. Gadski gave a song recital in the 
Baptist Temple in Brooklyn, last evening, 
December 1st. Her programme included 
Schubert’s “Erl King,” Schumann’s “Wid- 
mung” and other interesting selections, be- 
sides duets from “Carmen” and “Tann- 
hauser” with Van Hoose. 


The Buffalo Sangerbund gave the first 
concert of this season, under the direction 
of Arthur Plagge, on Tuesday evening, 
November 21, in German-American Hall, 
Buffalo. An interesting programme was 
rendered with a New York alto, Miss Mar- 
garet Goetz, as the special solo attraction. 


Miss Madge Murphy, the solo violinist 
now touring the country with the Irish 
Ladies’ Choir, of Dublin, is making a very 
favorable name for herself by her excellent 
playing. Her recent appearance in Boston 
made a happy impression, and the criti- 
cism of her performances generally is fa- 
vorable. 

Prof. Theo Saul, a well-known musician, 
of Charleston, S. C., is completing a very 
successful tour in Germany, on which he 
has played before many of the royal fam- 
ily and prominent people of the empire. 
He is looking with pleasure to his return 
to this country about the middle of next 
January. 

William G. Russell, the well-known 
bandsman, has been chosen to the presi- 
dency of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Musical 
Union to succeed President Mills, whose 
resignation was accepted after the failure 
of a resolution to abolish the “seven man 
rule” adopted, by the union nearly two 
years ago. 


The scholarship in vocal culture at the 
New England Conservatory of Music has 
been awarded to Miss Florence Hawkins 
Walsh of Weymouth, Mass., after a se- 
vere examination of about fifty contestants. 
Miss Walsh is seventeen years old, and the 
daughter of John D. Walsh of 59 Commer- 
cial Street, Weymouth. 

A piano recital, made up exclusively of 
the works of Ethelbert Nevin, is 
nounced by Chas. E. Watt, director of the 
Chicago Piano College, who is an accom- 
plished pianist. 
have won a great deal of praise, and his 
renderings of this popular composer have 
always possessed marked artistic merit. 

Plans are now being formed by the Cen- 
tral Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Philadelphia for an amateur symphony so- 
ciety to work along the lines of the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Society. J. W. F. Leman, 


the conductor, has been highly commended. | 


The quarters of the association are centrally 
located, and it has a large hall for concerts. 
The Ethical Culture Society 
to hold their monthly meetings in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Dr. Felix —_ 
inaugurated a new departure at a 
cent meeting with the quartet and as- 
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sisting chorus, formerly composed of mixed 
voices. The selections as now rendered are 
given by female voices, under the direction 
of Sam Franko. 

Carl Lanzer, violinist and violin maker 
of Buffalo, has a reputation among the older 
violinists. He was formerly a member of 
the New York Philharmonic Society and 
founder of the Harlem Philharmonic. Carl 
Lanzer was born in 1851, in Bavaria, com- 
ing to this country very young. Mr. Lanzer 
studied with the well-known teacher, Ed- 
ward Mollenhauer. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra will give a series 
of three concerts in Buffalo on December 
13, 1905, and January 17 and Februafy 22, 
1906. Mr. Burgstaller will appear at these 
engagements. He has never before sung 
in Buffalo, and its people ate anxious to 
hear Mr. Conried’s miost successful im- 
personator in the rdle of “Pafsifal” dur- 
ing its fifst season in New York. 


Henty S. Fry, ofganist and choirmaster 
at Holy Trinity Memorial Chapel, Phila- 
delphia, played six opening recitals during 
the month of November, all of them on 
Estey organs, at churches in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. At the Lutheran Church 
in Waynesboro, Pa., the capacity of the 
auditorium was taxed to the utmost, and 
chairs had to be placed in the aisles, 

“Wonderland,” the successful musical play 
by Julian Mitchell, which has run for sev- 
eral weeks at the New York Majestic The- 
atre, will be given a London presentation. 
Arrangements have been concluded where- 
by all of Mr. Mitchell’s plays in seasons to 
come will be performed in one of Charles 
Frohman’s New York theatres, and prob- 
ably in one of the Frohman theatres in 
London. 

It is interesting to note in this day when 
foreign study is thought to be indispensable, 
that the young pianist, Miss Edith Thomp- 
son, is a product of American education, 
having studied for several years with E. 
A. MacDowell, and more recently with 
Madame Helen Hopekirk. Miss Thompson 
is an artist of brilliant attainments, and one 
who occupies a high place among our resi- 
dent pianists of the day. 


The Apollo Club, of Des Moines, Ia., is 
preparing to enter the $400 prize competi- 
tion at the Eisteddfod which will be held 
in Des Moines during the last week in De- 
cember. This will be the third Des Moines 
organization which has announced its in- 
tention of competing for this prize. The 
Apollo Club is composed entirely of young 
men and meets regularly on Monday even- 
ings. It is now under the direction of 
Prof. G. O. Friermood._ - 

Marie Nichols, the young Boston violin- 
ist, who has come into sudden prominence 
through her recitals and orchestra appear- 
ances, is but duplicating her foreign tri- 
umphs, for her European work is well- 
known. Miss Nichols returned to this 
country a year ago, after her successes 
abroad, and her recognition as a violinist 
was immediate. Her present season she 
opened in Brooklvn, appearing in joint re- 
cital with David Bispham. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra _ will 
give another concert in Convention Hall, 
Buffalo, on Monday evening, February 10. 
The week’s tour of the orchestra in early 
October was such a success in avery wey 


that offers of engagements on almost any 
terms that could be obtained came in from 
all parts of the country. The time of the 
orchestra from now until April is already 
fully taken up, and Buffalo has the distinc- 
tion of being the only city in the Middle 
West which will get a second concert this 
year. 

Miss Emma Thursby, very well known 
for many years as a concert soprano (col- 
oratura), has been engaged as one of the 
professors of singing at the endowed Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York, of which 
Frank Damrosch is director. She will 
teach voice culture. Miss Thursby’s fame 
as a4 singef is international. She is an 
Atiieri¢an, having been born in Brooklyn. 
With the addition of Miss Thurshy to the 
cofps of teachéts, the Institute’s depart- 
metit of singitig, alteddy having emineiit 
professofs, is still furthef strengthened. 

Séfior Belari, the eminent and success- 
ful vocal teacher of New York, has prac- 
tically retired and has given up teaching, 
the only exception being for few very 
promising pupils he is giving a final prep- 
aration for the concert and operatic stage. 
Among his most distinguished pupils are 
the following: Mme. Lillian Nordica, Miss 
Annis Montague, Mrs. Mary Louise Clary, 
Mrs. Marie Zimmerman, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Northrop, Messrs. Perry Averrill, George 
Dana White, Chevallier Scovello, E. Ells- 
worth Giles, C. Lazzari, Henry Hughes, 
etc., etc. 

Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, of high top note 
fame, is returning this week to America, 
from Paris. Everybody recollects the 
enormous advertising made by this young 
American artist’s impresario, a few years 
ago, when the country was flooded with 
posters representing Miss Yaw’s high 
notes compared to those of Mme. Adelina 
Patti and other famous singers of flighty 
compass. This fantastic agent had over- 
done the work and harmed the singer’s 
reputation to some extent. Everyone will 
be pleased to listen to Miss Yaw now that 
that memory has had time to fade away. 

The first of a series of descriptive re- 
citals was given at AZolian Hall, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
last Wednesday evening. The selections 
to be played at this week’s concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society were rendered on the 
orchestrelle and described. Many music 
lovers availed themselves of this opportu- 
nity to familiarize themselves with the music 
that they were to hear on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. The recitals 
will be given free during the season for 
the benefit of patrons of the Philharmonic, 
and to avoid crowding reserved seat tickets 
will be distributed. 

An organization of worthy aims is the 
Volpe Symphony Society of New York, 
the purpose of which is to offer the public 
the best symphonic music at a moderate 
charge, and at the same time to afford 
young, deserving, and talented artists an 
opportunity for a hearing. Its member- 
ship is drawn chiefly from the Young 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra, which Arnold 
D. Volpe organized in 1902. The Society 
is made up of eighty young performers, 
and at the first concert, on January 4, 
Harry Weisbach, violinist, is to make his 
first appearance, playing Bruch’s Concerto 
No. 2, in D minor. 








THE GRAND PRIZE 


Awarded the C. G. CONN BAND, ORCHESTRA and SOLO IN- 
STRUMENTS, is merely a new acknowledgment of what was 
long ago conceded, namely, that the “WONDERS” are unpar- 
alleled in any excellence or quality that goes to make up a 
PERFECT and IDEAL instrument. 


THE HOLIDAYS ARE ALMOST HERE, which suggests 
that a gift to your friend of a “‘GRAND PRIZE” Instrument 
would make a present that would charm and delight. 

Send for large ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE telling all 
about them. 


Address C. G. CONN CO., Elkhart, Indiana 


P. 8.—The Wonder Instruments are sent on trial and FULLY GUARANTEED 
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WHERE THEY ARE. 


I. INDIVIDUALS. 


Bauer, Harold—Loudon G. Chariton, 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 27; Dec. 4. 


Blauvelt, Lillian—F. C. Whitney, manager. “The 
Rose of the Alhambra,’’ Chicago, Ill, week 
beginning Nov. 27, for four weeks. 


Calvé, Emma—Cort and Kronberg, managers. 
Canton, O., Nov. 27; Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 
30; Cleveland, O., Dec. 2; Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dec. 7. 

Eames, Emma—F, W. Neumann, manager. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dec. 2; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 7; 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 9. 

Gadski, Mme.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 1. 


Grienauer, Karl, 1291 Lexington avenue, 
York—New York City, Dec. 8. 

Hall, Marie—Henry Wolfsohn, manager. 
cago, Ill, Nov. 380; New York, Dec. 2. 

Kubelik, Jan—Hugo Gérlitz, manager. Opens tour 
at New York, Nov. 30; New York, Dec. 2; 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 7; Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
Dec, 8; Philadelphia, Dec. 9. 

W.—Philadelphia, Dec. 14, @B. 


Nielsen, Alice—Don Pasquale—Schubert Bros., 
managers. (Address, Howe & Hummel, New 
York.) St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 28; Decatur, 
Ill., Dec, 2; Kansas City, Dec. 4; Inde- 
pendence, Kas., Dec. 5; Arkansas City, Dec. 
7; Wichita, Kas., Dec. 8. 

Pugno, Raoul—Henry Wolfsohn, 
dan Hall, Boston, Nov. 27; 
New York, with Boston Symphony 
tra, Nov. 28; New York City, Dec. 5; 


~ 


cester, Mass., Dec. 7. 

Anita—J. Armour Galloway, manager. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Nov. 28; Savannah, Ga., 
Nov. 30; Minn., Dec. 5; 
erville, Mass., Whitinsville, 

Dec. 8. 

Samaroff, Olga—J. E. Francke, manager. 
ley Hall, New York, with W. J. 
Dec, 2. 

Scheff, Fritzi—C. B. Dillingham, 

Chicago, 


manager. 


New 


Chi- 


Liitschg, 


Jor- 
Hall, 
Orches- 


Wor- 


manager. 
Carnegie 


Rio, 


Som- 
Mass., 


Minneapolis, 
Dec. 7; 


Ards- 


Henderson, 


manager. IIl- 
inois Theatre, beginning Dec, 4. 
Il. ORGANIZATIONS. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—C. A. Ellis, 
ager. Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 29; 
with Vincent d’Indy, Dec. 2; Providence, R. 
I., Dec. 4; New York City, Dec. 7 and 9. 
English Grand Opera Co.—Henry W. Savage, di- 
Buffalo, N. Y., week beginning Nov. 
Pa., week beginning Dec. 4. 
Indefinite. 
manager. 


man- 


iT ston, 


rector. 

27; Pittsburg, 
Happyland—Lyric Theatre, New York. 
Jones, Paul, Opera—J. H. Garrison, 

Cincinnati, O., Nov. 26-Dec. 2. 
Philadelphia Orchestra—New York, Dec. 1. 


She STERLING ~ 
P LAYER Piano 


A PERFECT PLAYER 





Send for catalogues and price lists to 


The Sterling Co., Derby, Conn. 








The Simplex Piano Player 


Its artistic possibilities are peculiar 
owing to a different principle in con- 
struction which makes it easier to play 
and more durable. 

Eames, Calvé, De Reszke and other 
great artists have given it the highest 
endorsement. 


SIMPLEX PIANO PLAYER GO. 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 














‘THUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. 


HICHEST QUALITY 


HUSHEY 


Pittsburg Orchestra—Indianapolis, Nov. 28; Co- 
lumbus, O., Nov. 29. 
The Duchess of Dantzic—Klaw and Erlanger, 


managers. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 27-Dec. 2. 


The Land of Nod—Fred C. Whitney, manager. 
Burlington, Nov. 27; Monmouth, 28; Daven- 
port, 29; Peoria, 30; Quincy, Dec. 1; Keokuk, 
Dec. 2. 

The Prince of Pilsen—H. W. Savage, manager. 
Fresno, Cal., Nov. 27; Bakersfield, Cal., 28; 
Riverside, Cal., 29; Redlands, Cal., 30; San 
Diego, Cal., Dec. 1; Santa Ana, Cal., 2; Los 
Angeles, Cal., 4, 5 and 6. 


The Sho-Gun—H. W. Savage, manager. San 
Francisco, Cal., Nov. 27-Dec. 2. 

Veronique—Broadway Theatre, New York. In- 
definite. 

Weil’s Band—Geo. N. Loomis, manager. Ash- 
land, Ky., Dec. 1; Maysville, Ky., Dec. 2; 
Ironton, O., Dec. 38; Paris, Ky., Dec. 4; 


Frankfort, Dec. 5; Shelbyville, Dec. 6; Lex- 


ington, Dec. 7; Evansville, Ind., Dec. 8; 
Owensboro, Ky., Dec. 9. 
Wonderland—Majestic Theatre, New York. In- 
definite. 
Woodland—H. W. Savage, manager. New Or- 
leans, La., Dec. 1. 


DATES AHEAD. 


December 2 


New York Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, evening. 

Marie Hall, violinist, Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 

Vincent d’Indy, conductor, with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Boston. 

Emma Eames, concert, Philadelphia, afternoon. 

Mme. Samaroff, pianist, Ardsley Hall, New York. 

Kubelik, violinist, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Calvé, concert, Cleveland. 

Metropolitan Opera House, 
conda, afternoon. 

Metropolitan Opera House, New York, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, evening. 


New York, La Gio- 


December 3 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York, Sunday 


Popular Concert, evening. 


December 4 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York, opera. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club, Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, evening. 

Cambridge Chamber Concert at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
Chicago. 

Alice Nielsen at Convention Hall, Kansas City. 

Savage Opera Company, Pittsburgh, for a week. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, Boston. 

Edmund 


Ravinia Theatre, 


Munger, piano recital, Carnegie Cham- 


ber Music Hall, New York, evening. 


December 5 


Mendelssohn Glee Club, Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, evening. 

Schubert Glee Club, Jersey City, first concert. 

Kneisel Quartet, Potter Hall, Boston. 

Raoul Pugno, pianist, Mendelssohn Hall, 
York. 

Mme. Szumowska, pianist, Court Square Theatre, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Flonzaley Quartet, Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York. 

Anita Rio, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Emma Eames, concert, Lyric Theatre, Baltimore, 
evening. 

Philharmonic Club of Minneapolis, 
concert, Minneapolis. 


New 


“Faust” in 


December 6 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, opera. 
Musurgia Society, Carnegie Hall, New York, even- 
ing. 
Elsa Breidt, piano recital, Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York. 
Harold Bauer, pianist, Syracuse. 


December 7 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, opera. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, New 





| 
| 
| 


York, evening. 
Women’s String Orchestra, 
New York, evening. 
Annual Concert of Chicago Musical College, Audi- 
torium, Chicago. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


Alois Burgstaller, tenor, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Elsa Breidt, Chicago pianisa, with New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, afternoon. 


Anita Rio, Somerville, Mass. 

Thaddeus Rich, violinist, Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York. 

Emma Calvé, Milwaukee, Wis. 

New York. 


concert, 
Marum Quartet, Cooper Union, 
Kubelik, 


Sauret, violinist, Auditorium, Chicago, evening. 


violinist, Washington. 
December 8 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York, opera. 
Margulies Trio, Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 


evening. 

Paolo Gallico, piano recital, Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York. 

Anita Rio, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, saptist Temple, 
srooklyn. 

Kubelik, violinist, Wilkesbarre, Nesbitt Theatre. 

Gadski’s song recital, Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 


December 9 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 


afternoon and evening. 


opera, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, afternoon. 

Emma Eames and Concert Company, Symphony 
Hall, Boston, afternoon. 

New York Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, evening. 


Patricolo, piano recital, Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York. 
Kubelik, violinist, Philadelphia. 
December 10 
Kubelik as soloist with New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, New York, after- 
noon. 
Sunday Evening Popular Concert, Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. 
December 11 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, opera. 
Mme. Samaroff with Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, evening. 
Harold Bauer, pianist, Boston. 
Pittsburg Orchestra, Smith Opera House, Gen- 
eva, N. Y., afternoon. 
Pugno, piano recital, Indianapolis. 
December 12 
Kubelik with New York Symphony Orchestra, 


New 


Mendelssohn 


York, evening. 
Hall, 


Carnegie Hall, 
Kneisel Quartet, 

evening. 
Anita Rio, Springfield, Mass, 


New York, 


December 13 


Metropolitan Opera House; New York, opera. 

Burgstaller, assisting Pittsburg 
in Buffalo, 

Emma Calvé, concert, Minneapolis. 

Longy Club, City Hall, Portland, Maine. 

Anita Rio, Bridgeport, Conn. 


tenor, Orchestra 


Mendelssohn Club, first concert, Philadelphia. 
December 14 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, opera. 


First concert of New York Musical Art Society, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, evening. 


Emma Eames, song recital, Brooklyn Institute, 
evening. 

Anita Rio, Newark. 

Jan Kubelik, violin recital, Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 


Liitschg, Philadelphia. 

Myron W. Whitney, Jr., Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York. 

David 

Haarlem 


Hall, 


Musicale, 


New York. 
Waldorf-As 


Sapirstein, Mendelssohn 
Philharmonic 
toria, New York, 
Rubinstein Club Concert, Waldorf-Astoria, 

York. 


New 


Kubelik, violinist, Lyric Theatre, Baltimore. 
December 15 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, opera. 
First concert of Boston Choral Art Society, in 
Boston. 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall, afternoon. 
Liitschg, W., Philadelphia. 
Concert for Manhattan Working Girls’ Club, 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 
December 16 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, opera, 


| 


afternoon and evening. 


People’s Symphony Concert, Carnegie 
New York, 
New York Philharmonic 

Hall, New York, 
Jan Kubelik, violin, 
Reisenauer, 
chestra, Boston. 


Young 
Hall, evening. 

Orchestra, Carnegie 

evening. 

Boston. 


Hall, 
Symphony 


Symphony 


pianist, with Boston Or 


Dates of the Principal Orchestral 
Concerts. 


Boston—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm 
Gericke, conductor. Friday afternoons and 
Saturday evenings during the season at Sym- | 
phony Hall, when not in New York. | 

Cuicaco—The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Fred- | 
erick A. Stock, conductor. Friday afternoons 
and Saturday evenings, beginning Oct. 20-21, 





1905, continuing twenty-four weeks, ending 

March 30-31, 1906. 
Cinctnnati—Cincinnati Orchestral Association, 

Frank Van der Stucken, conductor. Begin- | 


ning Friday afternoons and Saturday even- 
ings, Dec. 1-2, continuing on alternate weeks. 


Puirapecpeura — Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz 
Scheel, conductor. Friday afternoons and Sat- 
day evenings, Oct. 27-28; Nov. 3-4, 10-11, 
17-18, 24-25; Dec. 1-2, 16-16, 22-23, 29-30, 
1905; Jan. 5-6, 12-13, 19-20, 26-27; Feb. 2-3, 
9-10, 23-24; March 2-3, 9-10, 1906. 

Pittspurc—Pittsburg Orchestra, Emil Paur, con- 


ductor. Beginning the first week in Noverr 


The Artist’s Ideal “ 


New York City—Boston 


New York City—Philharmonic Society. 


15 


ber, and ending with the third week in 


March, 1906, 

Symphony Orchestra, 
Wilhelm Gericke, conductor. Evenings, Nov. 
9, Dec. 7, 1905; Jan. 11, Feb. 15, March 15, 
1906; afternoons, Nov. 11, Dec. 9, 1905; Jan. 
13, Feb. 17, March 17, 1906. 


New York City—People’s Symphony Concerts. 
First series, Cooper Union, Thursdays, Nov. 
23, Dec. 21, 1905; Jan. 25, Feb. 15, March 15, 
April 19, 1906. Second series, Grand Central 
Palace, Nov. 24, Dec, 22, 1905; Jan. 26, Feb. 
16, March 16, April 20, 1906. 

Nov. 10- 

11, Dec. 1-2, 15-16, 1905; Jan. 5-6, 19-20, Feb. 

9-10; March 2-3, 23-24, 1906. 


New Yorx City—Russian Symphony Society of 


New York, Modest Altschuler, conductor, 
Nov. 18, Dec. 30, 1905; Jan. 27, Feb. 24, 
March 17, April 7, 1906. . 


New Yorx City—The New York Symphony Or- 


chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. Sundays, 
Nov. 12, 26; Dec. 10, 17, 1905; Jan. 7-14; 
Feb. 4, March 4, 1906. Tuesday evenings, 
Nov. 14, 28; Dec. 12, 19, 1905; Jan. 9, 16; 
Feb. 6, March 6, 1906. 

New Yorx—Symphony Concerts for Young Peo- 
ple, Frank Damrosch, director. Saturday af- 
ternoons at 2.30, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 26, Dec. 
16, Jan. 6, Feb. 10, 24; March 31. 





What an Orchestral Player Has To Do. 


The public has very little idea of the 
demands made on an orchestral player of 
the present day, says the Buffalo Express. 
He must not only be a master of his in 
strument, having a perfect tone, but must 
be able to read the most difficult music at 
sight. With such instruments as _ first 
clarinet, first oboe, first bassoon, first flute, 
first horn, first and first trom 
bone—to say nothing of the concert-mas 
ter and the first ‘cellist, the player must 
be an artist of the very first rank. In 
all this great country there are not more 
than five competent first players 
on the instruments just named, that is, of 


trumpet, 


or six 
sufficient experience and education to in 
terpret artistically with a_ beautiful 
even tone the parts assigned them in the 


and 


orchestral répertoire. 


Miss Marjorie Sherwin of Batavia, New 
York, a Sevcik pupil, has just made a suc- 
début with the Ceska 


Philharmonic Orchestra. 


The Briggs 


cesful in Prague 





PIANO 
(The Artist’s Ideal) 


Briggs Piano . Co. 
10 Thatcher Street 
BOSTON, . . = MASS. 


THE: 


LINTO 
IAN 


TAKES IN EVERYTHING THAT 
GOES TO MAKE UP A PIANO 
OF THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
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OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


Newton, near Boston, Mass. 


Embodied 
in the 


Wissner Piano 


Made by Otto Wissner 


MAIN OFFICE 
WISSNER HALL 


Established 1840 





ANOS 


538-540 FULTON ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Standard of Highest Merit 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


Office and Factories, 417-433 W. 28th St. 
Retail Warerooms, 
164 Fifth Avenue and 68 W. 125th Street 


NEW YORK 
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AND 


STEINWAY | vere’ 
wworewwarnatt’”” PTANOS 


Central Depot for Great Brilain, Steinway Hall 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS 





STEINWAY & SONS, European Branch Factory 


St. Pauli, Schanzen Strasse, Nos. 20-24, - HAMBURG, GERMANY 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Ave., 52-53d St. 
New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at 
Astoria, Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 














Luh \ 
Preference — 
for The Knabe 
So univensally shown by the dis- 


criminating piano-purchasing public makes 
_ simple the selling of the Knabe. Dealens 


who represent the Knabe, 
Sha. appreciate this fact. 


2 PIANOS 


wo. KNABE € CoO. 


NEW YORK- BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON 














ESTABLISHED 1823 











Chickertirg 
PIANOS 


For over eighty-one years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction 


MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @ SONS 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 




















HAROLD BAUER. 


AND THE 


Mason & Himlin 
PIANO 


Harold Bauer is making his fourth tour of the United States and, as on all 
former tours in this country, is using exclusively ‘he Mason & H: amlin Piano. 
His appreciation of its unequalled fitness for the most trying service is 
expressed in these words: 
‘* The tone is, as always, one of never-failing beauty; 
the action is wonderful in its delicacy and responsiveness, 
and I consider that as an instrument for bringing into prom- 
inence the individual qualities of tone and torch of the play er, 
the Mason & Hamlin Piano stands absolutely pre-eminent.” 


We invite correspondence from all who are interested in artistic pianis 
MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON 








HERE is always one by which the rest are 

measured. In the Piano world, that one is 
the EVERETT. Ask piano makers where the 
advance has. been in this art; ask profes- 
sional pianists which piano they would prefer to 
play; ask the vocalist which piano best sustains 
the voice; ask the acoustician which piano pos- 
sesses the best scale, and that piano tone which 
most commends itself to him; ask the best 
dealers which is the first choice today among 
amateur musicians and those influential people 
who desire only the best in their homes—and 
the answer to each question is the same: 


THE EVERETT 




















Henry F. Miller SHUITH & NULON PIANOS 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
If it’s not a Smith & Nixon, it’s not a GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE 


|THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO co, - 


MADE IN 
CONCERT GRANDS, 
PARLOR GRANDS, 
BOUDOIR GRANDS 
(One of the Smallest Grands Made) 
And UPRIGHT GRANDS 


For over two decades 


The 


Hazelton 


10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





PIANOS THE 


Henry F. Mller & Sons Piano Co, M EHLIN 
BOSTON Pp : A N O 


is built by men who have always 
been identified with the artistic side 
of the piano industry. 
case designs are art productions. 


Paul G. Mehlin & Sons, Sew" York 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano 
construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New York 


All of the 








The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


Absolutely in the Artistic Class 
Factory and offices: 


132d Street and Alexander Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





SEND FOR OUR 
— BOOK OF 


If you are interested in the purchase of a piano, send for this book. It is richly illustrated with engrav- 
ings showing the various styles of Conover Pianos; and with it we send information « of value to piano buyers. 
Before you buy a Piano, investigate the Conover. Let us tell you fully about this instrument which has the 
enthusiastic commendation ot great artists. We will send the Book and other publications upon request 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Manufacturers, Chice=-~o 
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